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IX. 


THE FIRST CROSSING 
Sir MARTIN CONWAY. 


June 17, 1596, Spitsbergen was discovered the Dutch navigator, 
William Barents. the 300th anniversary that day, strange 
chance—for was nothing but chance—the party which had the 
honour leader came sight the island. During those three 
centuries its coasts and waters have been more frequently and better 
studied than any other portion the Arctic regions; but the interior 
remained practically unknown, and had only been penetrated ex- 
plorers three occasions. 1892, Herr Gustav crossed 
the inland ice three days from Horn sound Schoonhoven (Recherche 
bay); July the same year spent four days the hill country 
between Advent and Coles bays; lastly, 1892, Mons. Charles Rabot, 
with some men from the French man-of-war Manche, landed Sassen 
bay, and spent three days marching the Sassendal, ascending Peak 
Milne-Edwards, and returning Sassen bay the same 

Our party consisted Dr. Gregory, whose book the Great 
Rift Valley East well known; Mr. Trevor-Battye, author 
geologist, and photographer; and cousin, Mr. Conway, artist. 
took with two Norwegian sailors, two ponies draw our 
sledges, and one whale-boat. After some trouble with the ice that infested 
the seas the south and west Spitsbergen and delayed our entry into 
Ice fjord, made successful landing Advent point, the spit which 
protects the mouth Advent bay. Our steamer was shared with the 


Paper read the Royal Geographical Society, January 25, 1897. The common 
spelling the name Spitzbergen wrong. The name Dutch, and should 
Spitsbergen (from spits, point”). Map, 472. 
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proprietors wooden inn which was erected, and since has been 
erected, Advent point. The inn, however, was use us, for 
did not come into existence till some weeks after any work had 
its neighbourhood had long been finished. The weekly boat, 
however, that came bring tourists was convenience, for enabled 
keep touch with the outer world. 

Before sailing from home read, believe, everything published 
about Spitsbergen the chief European languages and Dutch. The 
Scandinavian tongues are unknown me. conversed with many 
persons who had been Spitsbergen. The result was that had, 
usual, received entirely false impression what the interior would 
like. expected find series boggy coast valleys, and snowy 
icy interior. Acting the best advice could get, equipped 
ourselves with Nansen sledges, and with ponies draw them. The 
sledges were utterly unsuited the work they had do, and involved 
infinite troubles. The last thing expected find was 
intricate mountain country, tangle ridges and valleys. German 
traveller, who 1891 climbed Mount Lindstrom, and, for wonder, 
looked into the interior, described weisse Flache.” 
is, however, nothing the sort. expected beable gain good 
general idea the country taking two three lines across it. The 
moment actually saw the nature the ground, became evident 
that nothing worth doing could accomplished that fashion. 

glance the map made will show the kind country had 
explore, and the nature the information with regard its topo- 
graphy that was worth obtaining. The northern and southern parts 
Spitsbergen are, the main, covered with great accumulations ice, 
except along the west shore Wijde bay, where relatively fertile 
area. The middle the island, west the main watershed, region 
boggy valleys, fertile slopes, and mountain ridges, the remains 
high plateau. The nature and interest this country can shown 
few specimen areas. The east shore Wijde bay formed long 
and very uniform slope, about 1000 feet high. The ice-sheet almost 
reaches the edge this slope, except few places where the plateau 
has been broken down into valleys, whereby tongues ice reach 
approach the sea. Here you have example plateau protected 
from denudation ice. Along the north-east side the Sassendal you 
have very similar plateau, from which, however, the ice-sheet has been 
withdrawn recent times. Denudation has begun, and the plateau 
being cut down narrow and precipitous from which derives 
the name Colorado Berg. These are not being gradually lowered, 
but they are gradually creeping back. However short, all are practically 
the same depth. their heads that they are formed. 
eating its way back with considerable rapidity. Here you have the first 
stage the formation mountain group. 
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Consider now the whole area west the Sassendal, between 
Advent bay, bounded the north Ice fjord, and the south 
Advent vale. appears that the ice that once covered was gradually 
withdrawn, beginning from the west. you westward, then, you 
come mountains more advanced stage manufacture. 
that look down upon the Sassendal are the bluff-fronted remains 
plateau, only little more cut down than the Colorado Berg. Except 
two cases, the valleys that penetrate them from the Sassendal are 
short. Further west come rounded hills, such Mount Lusitania. 
Beyond Geer valley are maturer peaks, with clearly defined arétes and 
faces such are familiar with the general run mountain 
regions. 

Where mountains are most developed valleys are oldest. Advent 
vale may taken type these. the ice retreated eastwards, 
Advent vale widened and crept back, receiving the drainage con- 
stantly developing valley-system, whose eastern watershed ran close 
behind the Sassendal bluffs. Later the Sassendal tributaries became 
more active, and ate their way back, stealing one after another the 
headwaters Advent vale. The Esker valley good instance 
this. was formerly drained Advent vale; now drains the 
opposite direction. Brent pass divides the drainages, but will not long 
continue do, for already small stream, descending almost 
the pass, process being stolen the Esker. now divides its 
waters upon its fan when flood, one stream going Advent vale, the 
other the Esker. Fulmar valley, which formerly drained into 
Agardhs (Foul) bay, has been similarly invaded the Sassendal, and 
many more instances might quoted. 

The great interest, therefore, this peculiar island temperate 
climate the midst Arctic ice-sheets, lies the fact that here you 
have one the very best examples the world the processes 
mountain and valley manufacture. was the perception this fact 
that altered our plans, and showed that was far more important 
matter make fairly detailed examination one portion (in itself, 
however, not inconsiderable) Spitsbergen, than scamper hurriedly 
across two three separate belts. did, fact, cross from sea sea 
along three different lines; but, instead selecting them far 
possible from one another, arranged them that each should display 
the flank the next. crossed from Advent bay Klok (Van Mijen) 
bay, from Klok bay Sassen bay, and from Sassen bay Agardhs 
bay and back, finally returning along the shore Sassen bay 

Hyperite Hat, and completing our work expeditions into the heart 
the important mountain region which have already referred. 
Having thus cleared the way what fear you may think dry 
geographical disquisition, may permitted approach the more 
generally interesting account the way. 
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First, however, must premise that this journey into the interior 
was not the whole our work. portion our party remained for 
some time the coast, and worked there. Mr. Trevor-Battye and 
cousin made various boat-expeditions from Advent Point, and spent 
some time and about the North fjord; and Mr. Trevor-Battye went 
Dickson’s bay its head, landed there, and made long expedition 
glacier previously unexplored. Dickson’s bay has been visited 
seldom—by Lamont 1871, Professor Nathorst 1882, Lieut. 
(now Major) Stjernspetz, who surveyed 1883, and 
doubtless few others there published description it, except 
too brief account Stjernspetz, who landed its head, and walked 
the north glacier pass whence Wijde bay was visible. 

Garwood, our first arrival, climbed the peak Cape Starashchin, 
and later our geologists and artist spent few days Green 
harbour for collecting and sketching purposes. The whole party also 
made, the little steamer Expres (12 tons net), voyage over 1000 
miles round the coasts the island, during which visited North- 
East land, the Seven islands, traversed Hinloopen strait twice, closely 
approached Wiches land, visited Andrée’s balloon establishment, and 
entered every considerable bay Spitsbergen except Lomme bay, 
Liefde bay, Cross bay, and Michel Reinier’s (Van bay. Finally, 
whilst remained Advent Point try and obtain solar observation 
for the purpose deducing important true bearing, Garwood and 
Trevor-Battye went Horn sound, and made the first ascent Mount 
Hedgehog, Horn Sunds Tind, the highest measured mountain 
Spitsbergen. 

All having landed Advent Point June 20, Garwood and made 
trial trip inland, and the definitely started with the two 
ponies and sledges. brief experience manifested that the task 
had undertaken was not going light one. west shore 
Advent bay formed low cliff with slopes above it. sledges 
had dragged across these slopes. They are boggy, though nothing 
like the bogs afterwards encountered, and they are cut gullies, 
large and small. Down each gully flows stream, arched over this 
time snow-beds. The snow was rotten, and here the ponies stuck 
for the first countless number times. Each time they stuck 
had dig haul them out, and ourselves lug the sledges over—a 
fatiguing operation. Beyond the cliffs descended the flat, 
consisting soft mossy bogs, rotten snow-beds, torrents from 
feet deep, and bogs consisting unsupporting mixture stones 
and mud. None these things were bad near Advent bay 
found them further inland. worst were near Agardhs bay. The 
snow-beds were sodden that the foot trod right through them, making 
green hole, which was immediately filled with water. The streams 
were innumerable this time energetic thaw. one mile near the 
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FIG. I.—STRATIFIED MORAINE 


IN ICE-PLOUGH GLACIER. 


FIG. 11.—CONTORTED MORAINE IN ICE. 
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head Advent vale, Gregory counted fifty-two channels which had 
waded, besides number narrow enough jumped. Some streams 
the island were 100 yards wide more. All were rapid; some deep 
and swift that they carried off our legs. Frequently they rolled the 
sledges over and over, tangling the traces about the ponies’ legs and 
causing complications. bogs were just bogs, into which the ponies 
used stick fast, that one had used haul the other out. 
were often reduced almost desperation, but ultimately always got 
over, thanks greatly Garwood’s energy and resource. need scarcely 
said that few miles this kind country was day’s march. Our 
range was limited the powers the animals. may well state 
once for all that generally rained when were marching. 

One our ponies bolted back Advent point from our first camp. 
While was being fetched, and made double journey 
onward, and formed camp the foot the range hills that 
form the watershed between Advent and Klok bays. called the 
place Cairn camp (338 feet), and made our centre for few days. 
Hence one afternoon climbed phenomenally rotten and, 
places, very narrow rock ridge Bunting bluff (2480 feet), where 
emerged through the cloud-roof into brilliant sunshine, and found our- 
selves the edge undulating snowfield. The view was 
sparkling brilliancy and indescribable beauty. two hours’ tramp 
over this snowfield and the ascent corniced snow-aréte beyond took 
the summit Fox peak (3180 feet), whence looked abroad 
over region multitudinous peaks. valley stretched 
away our feet, leading wider valley, which debouched into 
Klok bay. Unfortunately, valleys and bay were alike buried beneath 
pall cloud, through which ranges snow-white peaks jutted up, 
far the eye could reach. 

The result this climb (leaving geology out the question, 
which not part speak) was give insight into the 
general topography intricate region, and manifest that there 
was route Klok bay practicable for ponies, all events 
this time year. Accordingly, next day Garwood and loaded our- 
selves with food, instruments, photographic apparatus, rope, and 
forth, and set out for Klok bay. went side valley, 
and the glacier its head, and pass (Fox pass, 2550 feet) 
adjacent Fox peak. This gave access Plough glacier, down which 
waded rather than walked, for the snow was deep and soft the 
extreme. For time even advanced all-fours, such was the 
upright progression. dense fog did not make 
the surroundings more cheerful. Below the glacier came stony 
area; then region mixed ice, snow, and water the foot another 
glacier; and then boggy and utterly desolate valley. one point 
tumbled into pool snow-slush, and was soused the skin. 
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plodded down the valley till were too tired another step, and 
then lay hollow between two walls snow, with nothing 
but one mackintosh cape cover our legs. That was dreary resting- 
time. Icy rains fell intervals. few hours were enough. 

Going forward again, soon came out into very big flat valley, 
the valley the Shallow (Ondiepe) river, the Dutch called 
their time. Only bog-flat here intervened between and the waters 
Klok bay. Across the valley were some fine mountains, pouring 
out great glacier the flat. Other glaciers were seen emptying 
into the valley higher up. returned the way had come, 
near the foot Plough glacier; then, taking another head valley, 
crossed the range lower and better pass (Bolter pass, 1340 feet), 
descended over wide snowy area, which large lake snow-slush 
had circumvented, and ultimately came out into Advent vale close 
our first camp. The walk from thence our tent Cairn camp 
was almost more than could manage. 

After this Gregory joined us, and went forward Advent Vale 
for two marches, and encamped close Brent pass (450 feet). large 
glacier debouched the plain opposite camp, descending from wide 
and far-reaching snowy basin. The edge this glacier was broken 
into seracs all the way round, and these kept constantly falling with 
booming crash. this glacier Garwood returned few weeks 
later, when climbed it, and ascended one the peaks that rise 
from it. One more march carried over Brent pass and down the 
Esker valley Advent vale, just where the Esker river tumbles over 
rather finely set little waterfall. The descent the Esker valley 
was very laborious, for everything was the worst possible condition— 
snow deep and slushy, gullies many and all cluttered with rotten 
snow, river flooded, bogs numerous and soft. 

From Waterfall camp Gregory walked down Sassen bay, expecting 
meet our comrades; but the ice, packing into Ice fjord, made the 
mouth the Sassendal inaccessible water. Gregory returned, 
and next day walked from Waterfall camp Advent bay the way 
came—a really colossal undertaking, which accomplished 
twenty-four hours. When the ice broke up, and Trevor-Battye 
came round, and walked the Sassendal join us. Trevor-Battye 
returned the boat after day’s visit, and went off Dickson’s bay 
Gregory came with the east coast. Garwood and spent these 
days exploring the neighbourhood, climbing peaks, and investigating 
valleys. The weather was beautifully fine, the sun shining brightly 
all twenty-four hours round. was joy live. 

Starting again, went the Sassendal big side valley, 
and turned it, hoping find way Foul (Agardhs) bay; but the 
appearance things not being propitious, returned next day the 
Sassendal, and went further much bigger side valley. This 


FIG, IL1.—FORMATION OF CRESCENTIC MORAINES, GRIT RIDGE. 
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seemed obviously the right route take. endless procession 
fulmar petrels, flying the Sassendal from Ice fjord, all turned 
this valley, evidently their way the east coast. named 
Fulmar valley, and determined follow their lead. Mile after mile 
advanced, yet never pass came sight, nor any sign ice- 
sheet. began think might reach Foul bay without crossing 
ice all. Coming place where there were old moraines and 
change the aspect the valley, pitched camp. 

Next day entered the moraines short distance beyond camp. 
They belonged set side glaciers. They formed hideous chaos 
broken rocks, and heaps mud piled upon ice. The river flowed 
ice gorge, with ice cliffs either hand and the sloping moraine and 
ice chaos above. drag the sledges over this was job. Once 
sledge and pony began sliding down sideways, and were only just arrested 
the edge the ice-cliff, The torrent had crossed, various ascents 
and descents made. Stones were constantly giving way, ponies 
ing about, and almost every accident happened that one can imagine. 
Ultimately emerged into almost level valley, closed the far 
end wall ice, which proved the side great glacier 
flowing across the valley. The last reach Fulmar valley was the 
worst. bog incredible nastiness. tried high up, and 
tried low down was equally bad everywhere. There was always 
one pony stuck, and often both. How got through don’t know. 
last did reach the ice-wall, and camped (370 feet) the 
foot it. 

While the others were pitching camp, looking after the ponies, and 
cooking, went and climbed the hill our left the 
ascent only 600 feet placed the crest ridge, which presently 
followed for mile two its highest point. The moment reached 
the ridge, the great glacier—Ivory glacier—appeared spread out 
feet, pouring down wide stream from the inland ice-sheet, whose 
wide low domes limited the view upwards. Below, spread out into 
vast oval-domed termination, portion whose side was the wall 
that overhung our camp. The whole this oval-domed end has come 
down since the year 1871, when Heuglin records the main valley 
having been flat green swamp. the other direction beyond and 
above this icy dome saw Foul bay and Wybe Jans Water, with quan- 
tities ice upon the sea, all glittering sunshine; and then, 
the remote horizon, the snow-decked mountain front Edges land, 
supporting brilliant cushion white cloud. yelled the good 
news companions below, and went the ridge. gale 
wind blew, making wild music the crags. went, passing 
shoulder after shoulder, and ever finding another ahead, till the last 
one came, and looked abroad over the noble ice-sheet, and beheld 
swelling and the hurrying clouds the blue sky. Sunshine 
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lay patches upon the splendid expanse; lakes sapphire-blue 
here and there diversified the great glacier’s frozen area. was 
gorgeous vista. Unfortunately, had camera with me, but only 
surveying instruments. ‘The cold was intense. could not remain 
long the exposed summit. descent camp was long-drawn- 
out fight with the opposing gale. 

Next day (July 17) Gregory, Garwood, and returned first 
point observation and again enjoyed good view, though not fine 
one before. the glacier, and crossed its wide 
white foot about two hours’ walking. great stroke luck, 
hit off what was perhaps the only point where the ice could quitted 
easily the Foul bay side. there the glacier ends ice- 
cliff over 100 feet height, falling pile moraine-hills over 200 
feet high. The point where reached the ice-cliff gave access 
slope down which steps could cut snow-slope not too steep for 
glissade. ran down the moraines, and were once the swampy 
flat that fills the head Foul (Agardhs) bay. stream was waded, 
and walked far out the flat amorphous region that was 
half land, half water. Stranded icebergs the bay looked down upon 
over the mud-flat. had crossed the east coast for the first 
time record. leave you imagine our satisfaction. 

The night that followed our return camp was signalized 
hideous gale, which the ponies suffered severely. pool mud sur- 
rounded the tents. Rolling our loads, and the mud with them, 
fought the way down the valley, and two days reached Waterfall 
camp, where divided, Garwood returning Advent bay over Brent 
pass, Gregory and descending the Sassendal Sassen bay, and there 
turning along the coast. camped two different places, and made 
expeditions inland, climbing Mount Lusitania (3120 whose summit 
Garwood and had attempted but failed reach from the other side. 
also explored the large valley that divides half the mountain region 
between the Sassendal and Advent bay. named Geer valley, 
after the leader the Swedish expedition, this time engaged sur- 
veying the coast Ice fjord. interesting group side valleys enter 
Geer valley from the west. contain many small glaciers, and 
are surrounded peaks individual form. Before could attempt 
explore them vile weather returned, and thencefurward these peaks 
remained buried clouds long were Spitsbergen. This 
area, and corresponding valley that debouches Ice fjord near the 
mouth Advent bay, were the only portions this instructive moun- 
tain group that did not actually penetrate, least from 
several points view. returned Advent Point thirty-six days 
after leaving it, and were startled with the changes made our absence. 
The tourist inn was built, and was being painted. Other visitors, 
besides ourselves and the Swedes, had their camps the spit. Presently 
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7 FIG. V.— IVORY GLACIER, OVERRIDING TERMINAL MORAINE. 


FIG, VI.—VIEW TO WEST OF FIG, V., SHOWING FURTHER ADVANCE 
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tourist steamer came and emptied its passengers upon the 
shore. felt that had returned from the wilderness centre 
advanced civilization. 

Having thus very briefly related how accomplished the main 
purpose our expedition, shall now still more briefly describe 
the second part our journey. Whilst making the needful pre- 
liminary inquiries England, what had been done Spits- 
bergen, and what still needed done, fell under the fascination 
the varied and peculiar literature that concerns itself with these in- 
hospitable shores, till the study that literature became, for me, 
object itself, and not merely means end. There much 
that topographically obscure much, too, that depends for its interest 
upon the undescribed setting scenery which recorded events took 
place. Thus the attainment some general knowledge the Spits- 
bergen coasts from personal observation became matter importance 
me, little though expected fall with rare chance accom- 
plishing that end the summer 1896 afforded. 

For this year the ice left the Spitsbergen coasts. While were 
crossing the island, tourist steamer advanced without difficulty 
danger 81° amazing record. The sea was open away the 
east far any vessel explored it. There was ice Hinloopen 
strait Wijde bay. When knowledge these facts came us, 
hastened hire the little 12-ton steamer Expres, which had been taking 
tourists see Andrée’s balloon, and, soon could obtain 
possession her, away sailed. 

Quitting Advent point August ran Green harbour, picked 
our geologizing companions, who had been working there, and steamed 
northward dark and heavy weather. Snow and rain besoms swept 
across the sea one after another rapid succession, and all the cvast 
hills were hidden cloud. The only cabin our boat was bigger 
than grand piano, that the five us, having cook and live 
such close quarters, were not easily fitted together. There was deck 
stand on. Every inch room was occupied barrels full coal. 
tumbled this fashion Keerwyk (or Foreland sound), across 
the mouth King’s bay, then the coast, past seven wide glaciers, 
called the Seven Icebergs, and through the South gat into Dutch bay, 
whose western shore once stood Smeerenburg, the blubber-boiling 
establishment the Dutch. it, Danes island, just where 
the cookery Harlingen” used stand, found the balloon, which 
visited under Herr Andrée’s guidance. His skipper sold more 
coal, and away went the gloomy weather northward find the ice. 

Alas! the edge the pack had come down more than degree 
during the last fortnight. found all too soon 80° and 
turned east south along for steaming, then north-east 
for four hours. The pack now stretched southward, great cape ice, 
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proved, coming down upon Verlegen Hook. feared that our 
eastward way was thus early closed, and our hopes sank rapidly. 
Between the point the ice-cape and Verlegen Hook there was, how- 
ever, way which, with tortuous navigation and out amongst 
drift ice, were enabled reach open water once more. stretched 
away the northward further than could steamed 
again north-east north, hoping get round the north the Seven 
islands. There was chance, almost probability, that the pack which 
was rapidly coming down would beset Verlegen Hook before our return, 
but decided risk and push forward. 

westward-bound sloop came sight. hailed her, and learnt 
that she had been hunting the eastward Outger Reps island, where 
fortnight before all had been open water. The pack driving down 
had forced her quit that region. Already, her skipper said, the pack 
was down the Sevenislands. Six hours’ steaming carried 80° 39’ 
(Walden bearing where found the pack again, stretch- 
ing across Table island. ran for Walden, whose geological 
structure nothing had previously been recorded believe), and landed 
its east side. Our ice-master, Bottolfsen, had served the Wellman 
expedition the same capacity. With him visited the ruins 
Wellman’s hut. climbed about the weather-worn rock, and had 
striking views the cloud-covered Parry’s island and its neighbours, 
and away the east far Cape Platen. Ice-blink showed all round 
the east, and the edge the pack was visible great distance. 
The sea where Phipps’ vessels had narrow escape, and where young 
Nelson encountered the bear, was still quite ice-free. Nothing could 
exceed the desolation the view all directions, but especially the 
south, where heavy pall cloud lay the inland ice-sheet North- 
East Land. 

was hopeless, our little iron boat, try and push eastward, 
ran back Verlegen Hook, and found that strong south wind was 
keeping open water off that important: changed our plans 
once more, and decided run down Hinloopen strait and see whether 
could circumnavigate the main island. Some writer has told the 
fine mountains that border this passage. wished see them, and, 
possible, get some record them. matter fact, they not 
exist there are plateau fronts rock, respect 
striking till you come close under them, that the scenery the strait 
tame from end end, the sides and islands being very low com- 
parison with the width the channel. 

the most interesting object seen was the great glacier front 
that borders the west side the strait for over miles from Hecla 
Hook Lomme bay. the edge the sheet ice that covers the 
New Friesland promontory. fifteen hours’ run, during which saw 
hardly any floating ice, except few pieces fallen from the glaciers, 


FIG. VIl.— MOST WESTERLY VIEW OF IVORY GLACIER, ICE ADVANCING. 
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brought off Cape Weyprecht, towards which steamed hopes 
get into Unicorn bay and through Heley’s sound. But was not be. 
The bay was full ice, and Heley’s sound was unapproachable. Re- 
turning along the edge the pack, which stretched far out into Olga 
sea from Barents and Edges Land, rounded its north point, and 
then followed along the south-east. ice-blink rising before 
extended ever more the east advanced, and finally filled the 
whole horizon ahead. 

The high land Wiche’s Land rose above the horizon, and became 
more and more definite neared it. The pack stretched across 
it, and were strongly drawn make the land, which geologist 
has ever investigated. But neither was this be. The ice-master 
refused linger these waters such tin kettle boat under 
existing conditions, when the ice-pack was, had occasion 
observe, coming from the south and would soon Cape Torell, 
where walrus sloop that hailed had found only three days before. 
All could do, therefore, was stay long enough sketch the outline 
the land, and observe the sheet hyperite that covers its top, and 
makes nodding cap its bold north cape. 

The run back Verlegen Hook presented new features, save 
fresh combinations clouds, snow-brooms, and barren hills. 
rounded the point through drift-ice, and then turned south ex- 
plore Wijde bay, again chiefly for the sake beholding the moun- 
tains said border it. Here were not disappointed. 
The scenery Wijde bay superb. Its level-topped east side, 
crowned with the edge the ice-sheet, broken three points, 
where great glaciers descend the bay between splendid walls 
rock. The west coast lined row mountains, some grand 
form, and all together forming impressive assemblage. 
deep valleys cut back between them and lead many miles into the 
interior. The shores the north end the bay were buried under 
snow, and had exceedingly desolate and arctic appearance, but 
little further great change climate became manifest. The snow- 
line rose 1000 feet above sea-level; boggy valleys took the place 
snow-flats, and such glaciers there were all descended from high 
catchment areas snow. 

Having reached Cape Petermann, made for the west shore the 
west fjord, where landed companions, and proceeded alone 
the head the fjord, see whether was worth while land there 
and make dash for Dickson’s bay and back. The lowclouds, however, 
would have rendered this valueless exploit, for surveying would have 
been impossible; so, after sketching and photographing the mountains, 
returned for the others, and steamed back the north. strong 
south wind (doubtless local) had been blowing for the last two days 
wherever were, that thought likely Andrée might decide 
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ascend his balloon. hurried off, therefore, Dutch bay again, 
where all was still. The south wind had not blown that point till 
came in. 

After few hours’ pause, and obtaining some more coal, ran out 
through Danes gat, and then for Magdalena bay. The sun was shining 
brightly for the first time fortnight, and had gay passage for 
while; but just entered Magdalena bay, the arctic 
scenery,” has been called, heavy cloud-bank came sweeping 
with squall from the south, and were only just time see the 
beautiful peaks and steep glaciers that surround this blue inlet over- 
whelmed the hurrying battalions the sky. hour two later 
were running down the coast again, bound for King’s bay, which 
entered its head, gain some idea the way the inland ice lies 
that neighbourhood, the trend the glacier valleys, and the nature 
the famous Three Crowns peaks. The clouds lifted little and 
showed these things for brief interval, and all was hidden once 
more. 

had still important observation make the branch Bell 
sound, which wrongly called Van Mijens bay. Its old name Klok 
Van Mijens little harbour outside Axel island, the north 
shore Bell sound. straight run carried Cape Lyell, where 
Gregory was left collect fossil plants. Then crossed Bell sound 
the north end Axel island, and entered Klok bay through the 
narrow passage, where the tide was rushing wild haste, that the 
otherwise calm waters boiled about and carried our boat this way 
and that like cork. Once within the entry all was landed 
the remainder companions Axel island, and ran alone 
towards the mouth the valley the Shallow river, Dry fjord, 
which visited for the purpose linking the rough survey Garwood 
and made when crossing from Advent vale. This was accom- 
plished than the engines broke down, and had anchor for three 
hours whilst repairs were done. then visited the little-known and 
falsely charted south-east extension Klok bay. much further 
east than the chart indicates, and its enclosed inner harbour would 
excellent point attack for this part the interior the island. 
Only late the season, however, likely found ice-free. 

When the others had been fetched from their different resorts, was 
discussed whether should run for Horn sound. But the necessity, 
under which considered myself placed, make all possible endeavours 
get observation for true bearing Advent point, compelled 

return there once, that the steamer that was carry back 
Norway was due within two days. agent’s blunder was the 
cause this early return. had ordered him, and had contracted 
arrange for fetched about the middle September. 
accordingly went Advent bay, where Gregory, Conway, and 
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FIG. IX.—ICE TALUS FORMED FROM ADVANCING UPPER LAYERS, BOOMING GLACIER, 


FIG. X.—VIEW SHOWING RAISED EDGE OF BOOMING GLACIER. 
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were dropped pack the baggage and make the required observation, 
whilst Garwood and Trevor-Battye went down Horn sound and 
made the first ascent Hedgehog mountain (or Horn Sunds Tind), 
whereof account has been published the pages the Alpine Journal. 


Before the reading the paper, the said: There occasion 
introduce you our friend Sir Martin Conway, who well known for his 
excellent work the Karakoram, and quite sure has done equally good 
work Spitsbergen. 

After the reading the paper, the following discussion took place 

Dr. After the long account Sir Martin Conway has given 
the narrative our expedition, may better refer for minute two 
some the scientific problems went study, these were responsible 
large extent for the fact that did not cover much ground had hoped 
when leaving England. never left the bog-filled valleys for the ice without 
feeling relief, and never went from the ice the valleys without regrets. 
doubt would have been easier and pleasanter have spent the time scampering 
over the inland ice rather than working the valleys and the margins the ice- 
sheet. soon found that wanted any serious work must keep the 
valleys and the margins the ice-sheet. take one illustration. paper 
read here two three years ago, Professor Bonney denied that glaciers can any 
important work the way erosion. paper read shortly 
Admiral Markham, treated this view beneath criticism, and suggested was 
impossible for any man who has seen the glaciers Greenland doubt that they 
had eroded the valleys which they lie: accordingly, wished settle whether 
the fjords Spitsbergen had been formed glacial erosion some other way. 
England thought the most suggestive evidence would obtained ex- 
amination the watershed several points considerable distance from one 
another, but had not arrived week before saw should have tackle 
the question different way. What was wanted was accurate map belt 
across the island, and not sketch-map the ridges, Sir Martin Conway altered 
his plans, and has made map which throws much light the topography and 
geography Spitsbergen, and will serve basis for the geological map Mr. 
Garwood and hope work out during the coming summer. don’t bring 
back, afraid, any very startling biological but this will cause little 
surprise, biologists have learned expect little from arctic work the 
Pharisees expected from Nazareth. 

There little apparent connection between dragging sledges through peat bogs 
and the ordinary work museum but, matter fact, the knowledge gained 
and the general idea the journey gave the conditions life high 
arctic latitude will very great help daily task trying decipher 
the evidence fossils former geographical changes. also hoped get 
good deal information the ways arctic ice, and detect characters 
which determine whether certain English glacial deposits had been formed 


land ice, marine ice, central ice-cap. Spitsbergen could see these forms 


working side side. gave information which both Mr. Garwood and 
thought threw flood light the ordinary phenomena English glacial geology. 

often hear very exaggerated stories about the changes climate that 
have taken place the arctic hear the shores the Arctic Ocean 
having been fringed coral while along the shores grew groves palms; 
but afraid the collections made not support these exaggerated and 
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extreme views, which one time another have very considerably influenced 
geology England, especially changes climate and theircauses. found 
the country full interest and with many problems work out that the 
journey was not wasted. And for this have thank Sir Martin Conway 
for the great amount trouble devoted the equipment and preparations. 

The have seen number portraits said represent Mr. 
Garwood. have some suspicion that some them represent Sir Martin Conway 
himself. Iam sure you will glad see and welcome Mr. Garwood here, and 
hear any remarks which may have make the results the journey. 

Mr. After the very thrilling account Sir Martin Conway has given 
you little adventure, feel rather impostor standing before you to- 
night, for ought somewhere down that river. 

will not take your time with any general remarks, but should like 
describe you, with the help few photographs the screen, some the most 
interesting points presented the glaciers encountered during our expedition 
across the island. 

But before this, show you photograph Sir Martin Conway making 
survey midnight the top Fox peak, and should like express intense 
admiration for the manner which executed the map which hold our 
hands to-night. this particular occasion shivered for nearly half hour, 
while was absorbed his work, with the thermometer several degrees below 
freezing-point, and cutting wind blowing round from the inland ice. 

Turning the subject glaciers, this photograph (Fig. I.) shows very clearly 
the stratified condition the moraine which accumulates under the ice. 
England have the problem the Glacial Period work out, and sometimes 
encounter boulder clays, which, said, must have been formed under the sea, 
because all stratified beds must formed under water. just show you that 
have Spitsbergen moraines, which are stratified, being formed miles from 
the coast, underneath 

The next slide (Fig. 11.) shows very interesting example the action some 
the glaciers these high latitudes. have here glacier composed 
tributary streams united one valley the lower portion the ice-stream has been 
forced through narrow channel, and the ice and moraine the bottom have been 
bent over the edges, that when the ice melts back shall have contorted 
moraine produced. Thus have examples both stratified and contorted drift, 
and both have been under land-ice. 

Greenland bave exactly similar examples. show you these to-night 
because interesting note that have the same phenomena occurring 
Spitsbergen. 

have another perplexing problem the Glacial Period Britain— 
the formation crescentic moraines. Spitsbergen sometimes find tributary 
glaciers flowing round the sides mountains down the top larger ice- 
streams, and the ends these melt, they deposit their terminal moraines the 
surface the main glacier; this latter flows down the valley, carrying the terminal 
moraines with it, and these are melted out and deposited far from the spot where 
they were formed (Fig. 

had exactly the same thing taking place England, notably the neigh- 
bourhood the Pennine range, when glaciers flowed down the coast round 
mountain ranges whose summits stood above the ice, resembling, probably, the 
Greenland Nunatakken the present day. 

Fig. photograph show you the terminal moraine the Ivory glacier, 
consisting rounded water-worn pebbles—an interesting example raised beach 
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FIG, XI.— BOOMING GLACIER, LOOKING UP. 


FIG, XIL.—UPPER PORTION OF BOOMING GLACIER, SHOWING CENTRE SAGGING 
AWAY FROM SIDE OF VALLEY. 
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which has been caught and deposited greatly above its original level. far 
can see, the glaciers Spitsbergen are for the most part advancing. 

approach its westerly termination, this great glacier seen over-riding 
its old terminal moraine (Fig. V.), whilst Fig. VI., taken further the west, 
shows remnant the moraine with the ice advancing over it. 

interesting point notice the mode advance these the top 
layers, shearing over the lower ones, advance more rapidly, until they overhang 
such extent that they break off, forming “talus” ice below; over this the 
glacier advances, finally over-riding the moraine completely (Fig. VII.). Glaciers 
advancing this manner not, therefore, push forward loose material lying 
their path, but flow over the lower layers ice, embayed behind this obstacle, are, 
however, dragged over the upper advancing layers, and bring with them 
fragments the raised beach frozen into their under surface. Dr. Gregory and 
myself found difficulty collecting fragments driftwood, shells, and bones 
whales, mixed with pebbles, which had been raised several hundred feet above 
the original level the beach this manner. This fact great interest. 

went that peak which Sir Martin Conway spoke, study the advance 
Booming glacier. From here you can clearly see the character the advance 
the snout and sides the glacier are over-riding the old terminal and lateral 
moraines, leaving depression the centre. Looking down this way, 


bears striking resemblance large dish trifle, the sides which are edged 
with biscuits, represented here the shattered pinnacles ice. 

interesting compare the terminal face Booming glacier with that 
its shrunken tributary from the Baldhead, now fast receding into its own valley 
(Fig. VIII.), the latter showing the retreating snout characteristic average 


Swiss glacier, while the distance can seen the old lateral 

The next (Fig. shows nearer view the advancing front 
Booming glacier, with its characteristic ice talus.” Figs. XI. are two views, 
one looking down the glacier, and the other looking up; both these the raised 
edge and depressed centre are noticeable. During our first visit, Dr. Gregory and 
attempted cross the glacier. succeeded getting one side, but 
doubted the descent the other side would prove feasible, and prudently beat 
retreat—a precaution which subsequert observations completely justified 
(Fig. 

The last view (Fig. XII.) shows the upper part the glacier, where the centre 
shrinking away from the sides. both this and the neighbouring valley the 
shrinkage was plainly visible. 

important point consider is, Why this glacier advancing?” 
might said, Because the climate getting colder.” Iam inclined think 
that the advance due, the contrary, amelioration the climate. The 
eentre has shrunken appearance the upper part the basin; is, fact, being 
drawn away from the sides the valley. This would not the case the advance 
were due increase the snowfall, and the fact that the Baldhead glacier, 
before alluded (Fig. VIII.), retreating, although occurring the same snow- 
basin, also militates against this hypothesis. know that rise temperature 
increases the mobility ice, causing move more rapidly, and must, 
think, attribute this cause the general advance the Spitsbergen glaciers the 
present day, rather than any refrigeration the climate. 

Sir Martin Conway has told you the difficulties had with the sledges 
drawn ponies. has been suggested that did not use the right 
draught-animal, and, many you may wish the district after listening 
Sir Martin Conway’s very interesting paper to-night, have brought you 
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ideal traveller’s equipage. you harness polar bear the shafts, with reindeer 
leading, you will, convinced, make extremely rapid progress. 

The Mr. Trevor-Battye requested that might called upon last. 
have doubt was anxious not take the wind out anybody else’s sails. 

Mr. Mr. Trevor-Battye wished called upon last the 
hope that might not called upon all—a very good reason; and really, 
after Sir Martin Conway’s most charming speech, there not much for him say, 
especially not supported any views photographs, although the next 
will found exhibited his sketches Dickson’s bay, Wijde bay, Hinlopen 
strait, the Seven Islands, and other places. Frankly, without illustrations 
very hard interesting, and therefore, think, the less say the better. will 
only add Sir Martin Conway’s interesting account, that Eckman’s bay there 
very striking instance advancing glacier. This, which named the 
glacier,” advancing rapidly that, within the twenty-five years 
that have elapsed since North fjord was surveyed, has filled great part 
the head the fjord, which put upon the charts large branch the sea, 
the middle which island. has now advanced upon the island, and 
within very few years the head the fjord will entirely filled up. the other 
hand, the most important glacier the head Dickson’s bay isa retreating glacier, 
which dying back very rapidly. now late that will not ask you 
listen anything more. 

The sure the meeting will agree with that have seldom 
listened such interesting paper, and such interesting speeches those that 
followed it. The description given Sir Martin Conway the formation hills 
and valleys particularly interesting and instructive because its general applica- 
tion. should have wished have made various remarks this subject, only 
have sore but cannot sit down without referring the way which Sir 
Martin Conway has done his work. You already know, from what you have heard, 
how able descriptive geographer, and wish bear witness the trouble 
took before starting, and the trouble taking now, inform himself 
the former history Spitsbergen. say without any hesitation that Sir Martin 
Conway has greater knowledge the literature Spitsbergen than any other 
living man. Iam sure you will all wish return our very sincere and hearty 
thanks him for his most interesting description Spitsbergen, and for his 
admirable series photographs, and you will wish thank the members 
his staff for the valuable information they have given us. 


Martin Conway’s general outline has been taken from the 
Admiralty charts, but enlarged, and the interior filled from sketch-survey 
June, July, and August, 1896. The southern coast-line Sassen bay 
taken from map made 1892 the the French man-of-war 
Munche (Bull. Soc. Geographie, 1894, 56). coast-line Temple 
bay and the northern part Sassen bay are from Prof. 
survey made 1882 (Ymer, 1883, 134). The position peak Milne- 
Edwards” was determined Charles Rabot the occasion the 
visit Manche. Details glaciation the east coast are taken from Dr. 
Kiikenthal’s map Petermanns Geogr. Mitteilungen, 1890, Plate 
bay from the survey made 1883 Lieut. Stjernspetz, the neighbourhood 
the house Cape Thordsen from survey the same officer. ‘The coast-line 
Klaas Billen bay from Nathorst and Geer’s survey 1882. Skans bay 
from survey the officers Manche 1892. The corrections and addi- 
tions the head Dickson’s bay are from Mr. observations 


TWO YEARS’ TRAVEL UGANDA, UNYORO, AND THE 
UPPER NILE.* 


from Mombasa September 1894, with Mr. Jackson 
and Captain Ashburnham, and large caravan about four hundred 
men, carrying arms and ammunition, reached Port Alice Lake 
Victoria the end November, after most successful march under 
the leadership Mr. Jackson, during which only two men died. After 
short stay Uganda, started with Major Cunningham for Unyoro 
and the Nile. followed the road leading Singo and across the 
river Kafu Baranwa, and eventually arrived the headquarters, 
Fort Hoima, January 1895, where Major Cunningham took 
over the command from Captain Thruston, who was returning home. 
were delighted get our ponies safely across the very bad swamps, 
and they were the first animals reach this country from the East 
Coast. Halting here for five days, marched Kibero the 7th. 
The country becomes more open nearing the Albert Nyanza, and 
rocky places, until all sudden the edge enormous escarp- 
ment reached, 1200 feet below which lies the great lake, rule 
covered white haze which obscures the horizon and the mountains 
the western shore. Our home for the next three weeks was 
steel boat about feet long, into which packed ourselves with 
crew sixteen men, consisting eight Sudanese, most whom had 
been Emin Pasha’s old steamers, and eight Zanzibaris, including our 
own servants. They were certainly the worst rowers have ever seen. 
The two races were also always accusing each other doing work. 
Besides them, had friendly Wanyoro chief called Keyser, who spoke 
the Lure language. 

entered the Nile the second day, and, nearing Wadelai, 
found the river narrowed considerably, with very strong current, 
which found difficult make way against our return journey. 
camped one mile further on, Emin Pasha’s old fort Wadelai, 
which was then completely overgrown. set fire all the grass 
round, much diminish the myriads mosquitoes give 
clear field fire case surprise, the natives appearing very hostile. 
The mosquitoes throughout the journey, night and the early 
morning, made life miserable, and was penance take observations 
for latitude and longitude night. After Wadelai, glided rapidly 
past narrow channels formed through the floating vegetation and 
papyrus, stopping sometimes near the villages the banks ask for 
news, which was very unreliable, some the natives even stating that 
the Dervishes were close front. Our guide, crouching down the 
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bows the boat, frequently invoked Allah after this, and comforted 
himself with long pipe. The further went from Wadelai, the 
more friendly the natives seemed become. They are continually 
fighting among themselves, and lead precarious existence. Beyond 
Bora, old Egyptian fort the right bank, the river very broad— 
about mile—though the actual channel through the sud only 
about 500 yards width. There large village Unigwe, under 
chief called Abu Suma. The banks between here and Dufile seemed 
well populated, though the country did not look very inviting. Villages 
were hidden away among the high rocks and boulders small bills 
close the river, and there was certain amount mtama and dhurra 
cultivation. could see the high hills behind Dufile the distance, 
and late the afternoon January reached the old fort, situated 
close the water’s edge bend the river the left bank. The 
parapet and ditch were still very distinct, and there were some mud- 
brick houses, some lemon and cotton trees, the only signs remaining 
the Egyptian occupation. was relief get shore, after sitting 
cramped one’s tent and baggage, together with maxim gun, 
the stern for less than ten twelve hours. also felt the heat 
very much after the climate the Lake districts, 

believe were the first white men have reached Dufile, since 
the abandonment the place November, 1888. walked across 
from village called Karas bend the river below the head the 
rapids. Here the river was only about yards broad, the banks wooded, 
and strewn with enormous boulders rock, The river makes great 
bend where forces its way through the hills, and shortly afterwards 
dashes down over the Fola cataracts, where, course, navigation 
impossible. The Madi natives are fine, strong-looking race, and with 
them met representative Abu Sulla, important chief living 
one day’s march below the right bank. was dressed 
white cloth, which was probably obtained from the Arabs Mahdists 
the 

Our return journey the Albert Nyanza was rather tedious, owing 
the strong stream. Near Unigwe saw hartebeest and some other 
antelope with short curved horns. There were plenty water-buck, and 
enormous quantity hippos, especially just above the rapids, where 
first mistook them for rocks. the eastern shore, the 
Victoria Nile, could see fine open grass plain, with scattered bushes, 
along which some stately giraffe were walking, also some Senegal harte- 
beest and other antelope. difficult make out the entrance the 
Victoria Nile, and there always mirage the horizon. There 
good deal sud, and many floating islands the mouth it. 
second journey Lake Albert, visited the fort Mswa and the west 
coast Mahagi. The lake seems certainly unhealthy people 
coming from the high ground, and returning Hoima, the 
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whole the escort—twelve men—who had been left Kibero, were 
very ill with fever. One man diedin consequence. myself was down 
with fever; the men had indulged hot sulphur baths while 
Kibero, and must have taken chill afterwards from the cold wind off 
the lake, which would account for their being ill. 

The people the west the Albert Nyanza used pay tribute 
Kabba Rega, but that course end now. They fight among 
themselves good deal. The Shulis the angle contained the two 
Niles are inclined friendly. With steamers the lake, and the 
railway the Victoria Nyanza, large extent country would 
opened for trade, and there limit present the ivory 
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obtained from the countries bordering the Albert. There 
hindrance navigation down Dufile. 

Soon after our return the end January, was found that Kabba 
Rega had broken the truce concluded December, that his envoy had 
away, and that had raided the country south near Toru, killing 
friendly chiefs, that hostilities broke out again. accompanied three 
expeditions during the next seven months, and was enabled survey 
the whole Northern Unyoro, including the course the Victoria Nile 
from Lake Ibrahim the Murchison falls; also part the Lango 
Wakedi country. surveying was carried out under certain 
amount difficulty, the country was hostile, and one always had 
have escort. 

heard that Mr. Jackson was now the acting com- 
missioner, place Colonel Colvile, who had been very ill, and started 
home. 

The most notable landmark Unyoro Mount Fumbi, which 
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three-quarters mile long, and about 150 yards breadth 
the top; has precipitous sides, covered with grass, low trees, and 
shrubs, and 762 feet above Masindi fort, the present headquarters, and 
4640 feet above the sea. beseen distinctly from most parts the 
country, even from close the Murchison falls. From the top one has 
magnificent view over the country, which, however, looks decidedly 
disappointing the dull green the swamps preponderates, bits yellow 
here and there mark the mtama cultivation, intermingled with banana 
groves, especially the west and north-west, which very thickly 
populated. Close the east, between the Kisoga line hills, lies 
small lake fringed with papyrus, from which rises the river Kata- 
gurakwa, that flows through narrow gorge the hills, and across 
flat plain covered with low trees the Kafu river. Far the north- 
west several hills stand out, among which the Gisi peak the most 
noticeable. ground slopes gradually down towards the lake 
gentle undulations. The the immediate vicinity Mount 
Fumbi, are very fertile, and covered with quantities Indian corn, 
dhurra, mtama, tobacco, semsem oil, and bananas plantations. The 
tree also often found. This hill used refuge 
time war, and found some tusks ivory hidden away the 
top, one them weighing less than 164 lbs. Kabba Rega still 
supposed have quantity ivory concealed the swamps and 

the first expedition left the high ground our left, and found 
the road far Kangara hill very bad indeed had cross two 
swamps, one called the river Tabashari. After this the country 
became more open, and covered with nice short The road 
appeared very well used, and led along the base the ridge, running 
north-east from Katonezi the gorge Kisoga, where there was very 
well posted ambush Wanyoro. district was under chief called 
Mbogo, who with Irata, another important chief, have now retired with 
their king into exile the Lango country. marched away over 
the waterless plain round Kaduku hill, another very prominent landmark 
the Nile, which joined near Kunguru island. The country here 
very flat and open, and dotted about with lovely Borassus palms. was 
hard believe that the Nile was really front us—it looked far more 
like great papyrus and, indeed, was not till reaching Magia 
hill that one was enabled see the water, and get view this 
magnificent river, over 1000 yards broad, and truly, Speke described 
it, giant its Here met Captain Dunning, and 
Captain Ashburnham, who had made their way with another column 
very good road along the river Kafu vid Mruli. The former gallant 
soldier and best comrades died afterwards, our great sorrow, whilst 
were transporting him and also Major Cunningham, both severely 
wounded, our nearest station. Ido not think Sir Samuel and Lady 
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Baker could have execrated the fetid swamps and dense overgrowth 
more than did whilst striving get the stretchers over and across 
these obstacles. 

The river Titi runs into the Nile close Magia hill, and rain 
quite impassable. the second expedition travelled higher 
and much better road vid Kibugumia and Katonezi, through the same 
gorge Kisoga, and across the level dried-up plain Mruli, where 
column with Captain Teruan, and Lieut. Madocks joined from 
Uganda. 

The road through the hills was the main road the old capital 
Kabba Rega’s subjects were certainly obliged keep the 
roads very good order; the old bridges across the swamps, made 
palm trees, were still standing. found small village called 
Chagwe the plain, where the water was very bad and scarce. 

Mruli used the old capital King Khamrasi’s time, 1864, 
and has always had importance from being the main road 
Uganda. This was the most southern post occupied Gen. 
Gordon, and saw the site the old fort the right bank the 
low and unhealthy, and there great deal sud along 
the banks the Nile here, which also continually blocking 
the mouth the Kafu, only about yards broad. few miles the 
Kafu there fine grass plain both sides, where there are 
found elephant, kobus kob, Jackson’s hartebeest, also smaller antelope. 
The river there nice running stream between steep banks, and 
several villages and banana plantations are scattered about the 
distance. 

The Nile Mruli about 900 yards broad, and had 
risen since was there February, and one was able see the water 
over the papyrus. heard afterwards that Lake Victoria had risen 
considerably, which would have accounted for it; fact, the pier 
built Colonel Colvile Port Alice was completely covered with 
water. 

After considerable opposition, the passage the Nile was forced 
Mruli, and the force crossed the other bank, which pretty steep, 
and first gives one the impression being island. Canoes had 
been brought overland all the way from Lake Victoria, sections, 
and the ribs were then sewn together. The Wanyoro not under- 
stand making these canoes themselves, and only use dug-outs, made 
principally the palm trees. Mr. Grant brought some canoes down 
the river from Namionjwa, one which was called the 
was hewn out single tree, and held easily fifty men, with maxim 
gun the bows. 

were now the unknown Wakedi country, and made our way 
along the right bank the Nile. The country was thickly wooded 
with very fine trees, and miles the east lay some high hills 
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between Kalengary hill and the Mahorsi ridge. noticed several 
traps for hippos formed upright poles with weighted spear-point 
arranged drop the animal. There was lovely bit 
country Kitao, opposite Kajumbura island, covered with Borassus 
palms and shady trees, with green lawn stretching down the 
edge. The remains Kabba Rega’s residence, which had 
well chosen, were still seen, and the rising ground among the 
trees about mile off were some Wakedi villages. Our troubles were 
now begin, and between here and Foweira had cross deep 
swamps and rivers running into the Nile. less than seven men 
were frightfully bitten crocodiles, two them about 100 yards 
behind me. Three succumbed their wounds later from blood- 
poisoning. crocodile scare occurred very easily after this, and was 
alarming see the great mass people swaying from side side 
the deep water their endeavours get out the way the 
Our next camp, Kosoka, was situated between the river and 
curious hill called Kibuze, the top which are strewn large 
blocks granite. This hill can seen from Lake Kioja. reaching 
Niamabare, followed the course the river Lenga for some way 
flying column with Lieut. Madocks. large river, which, 
according Wakedi prisoner, extends for long way inland. 
passed through several large villages, which consisted quantity 
big cone-shaped huts, with curious entrance forming porch about 
feet diameter. The interior the huts was some cases painted 
white, and ornamented with rough patterns. They had protection 
the form fence round, and apparently the people live peace 
with each other, although they not owe allegiance any one man, 
and each village quite independent the other. This fact would 
make rather difficult for any expedition entering the country, as, 
although some villages might friendly, the others could not 
depended upon. The people grow large quantities mtama, dhurra, 
sweet potatoes, semsem oil, tobacco, beans, etc., and have plenty 
honey. They possess few cattle sheep, but great quantity 
dogs, usually about the size fox-terrier, and yellow colour. 
country covered with low trees and bushes, and grass about feet 
high. The people, can gleaned from their name, Kedi, 
which means naked people, wear absolutely clothes. They are 
small race; the men have the centre teeth the lower jaw taken out, 
and some have beads sewn toa tuft hair the back the head. 
They are formidable race armed with spears and poisoned arrows, 
and are fond attacking night. Some days the north-east along 
the Lenga country said full camels, donkeys, and ponies, 
and people wearing gold ornaments The people north 
the river Dukhi seem quite different, and have walled villages. 
This river runs into the Nile Foweira; the current very rapid, 
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and large Waganda canoe was upset when trying cross it, which 
resulted the drowning very nice chief and about ten men. 

recrossed the Victoria Nile Foweira, about where Sir Samuel 
Baker crossed 1872, and although the river about 500 yards broad 
the open, and there strong stream, nearly all our two thousand 
cattle captured from Kabba Rega swam safely over. Navigation ends 
soon after this, when the Nile begins dash down over the Karuma 
falls succession rapids the Albert Nyanza. the angle 
contained the Nile here the vegetation very thick, and there 
dense grass about feet high, also what may described thin 
most wonderful old woman, wife Khamrasi, the former 
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king Unyoro, and mother Kabba Rega, was captured this 
expedition, with several members the royal family, Captain 
Ashburnham. She had escaped being thrown with the remainder 
Khamrasi’s wives into his grave described Baker. She enor- 
mously fat and unwieldy, and always carried about angareb 
(bedstead). She reported very bloodthirsty, and used think 
nothing ordering fifty people have their heads cut off her own 
district, which used extend south from Hoima Bugoma. The 
royal family will not eat potatoes bananas, and women Unyoro 
will not, eat chickens sheep, she rather difficult feed. However, 
long she gets plenty pombe, which the intoxicating spirit 
made from bananas, and plenty milk, she quite happy. was 
curious see what awe the people seemed her, and 
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have heard the chiefs say that not one them would dare touch 
Kabba Rega even they came with him. marched back from 
here Masindi, where strong fort was built, about mile due west 
Mount Fumbi, and little east old fort. exactly 
the same latitude Kibero, namely, N., and Mruli 
This our most northern line occupation; the whole Unyoro has 
now been definitely declared the Protectorate. 

our return Hoima, found that they had been having exciting 
times there with lions, which had carried off several people. The natives 
all said they had never heard lions there they fortunately went 
away from Hoima after this, but took some women and children from 
Kitanwa July. The grass huts proved little obstacles the lions, 
who used scratch their way through, and then seize the inmates. 

must now turn Southern Unyoro, into which was sent with 
two companies Sudanese attack the Arab slavers, whilst Major 
Cunningham was laid with severe attack fever, the 
most deadly all African diseases. Starting from Fort Hoima, 
steered first little west south Msaga Neasi, high conical 
hill, round which there great deal cultivation, and then through 
Misriandura, past the left some high hills, which form the gate 
Bugoma. This latitude, N., was the most southern point reached 
Baker his route from Mruli Vacovia, when discovered the 
Albert Nyanza. then crossed two big swamps, the headwaters 
the Kafu, which can seen winding away the distance. 

After passing over some fairly open rising ground, curious 
find, miles further on, river about yards broad, and, the time 
crossed it, feet deep, running off the opposite direction towards 
the Albert Nyanza. This river called the Ravasanja, and would 
impassable during the rains; rises the same swamps the Kafu. 
very well-kept road led from this point the Arab station 
Mwenda’s, which had the good fortune surprise and capture, and 
where many slaves were found; also quantity gunpowder, arms, 
ivory, and great quantity cloth. may mention that these Arabs 
had been the country for some years, and was them Kabba Rega 
depended for his supply gunpowder and guns exchange for slaves 
and ivory. One woman told she had been sold for three goats, with 
one goat extra for her child. 

The country between Mwenda’s and Kisimba very fertile, and 
covered with banana plantations and cultivation. After crossing 
deep swamp and river called Embaya, the country alters entirely, and 
one enters line rugged hills, covered with blocks granite 
curious and fantastic shapes. Streams rise these hills, which rapidly 
become papyrus swamps. Passing through gap the hills, 
gradually ascended high mountainous plateau, where there big 
village called Bianja. Further reached the river, which 
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flows the west, turning and twisting through the high rocky hills 
each side it. could see the Nakabimba fort, just built high 
hill south the Msisi Mr. Foaker; and delight and astonish- 
ment, who should come down meet but former adjutant and 
brother officer, Captain Pulteney, whom certainly did not expect 
meet this wild part Central Africa. Mr. Foaker said had seen 
the snow Ruwenzori three times during the six weeks had been 
there, but was unlucky enough not get good view it. 

The fort latitude 24” north the Equator, and 4582 feet 
above the sea, and was naturally much colder and fresher. 
wild and rugged country, but there are good many Wanyoro living 
the valleys among the hills. The Msisi rain very crossed 
means causeway made bundles papyrus heaped one over 
the other. returned different route far Mwenda’s for the 
purpose surveying, leaving the granite hills Bwyaga. Here 
were almost the watershed, and the ground sloped down the 
Albert Nyanza the west and north-west. 

The territory between Hoima and the Msisi river used under 
the chiefs Rabadongo, Chikakule, Abaswese, and Mwenda, who have 
been hostile long they have all come make peace now, and the 
two former were Kampala the beginning this year. The people 
have settled down, and are making roads and cultivating their fields. 
They are not civilized the Waganda, and their huts and villages 
are not nearly neat. They make the same bark cloth, and dye 
black putting into the mud swamp for one day, and then 
leaving the sun. Their musical instruments consist primitive 
stringed instruments, drums, horns, and whistles. They believe 
god called Rubanga, whom they sacrifice goats, chickens, etc., case 
severe illness the time war, and there are medicine men 
called Ubandwa, who perform magic killing animals, using the 
leaves plants. They used try and bring disaster upon 
burying sheep with its throat cut and head just out the ground, 
also leaving chicken earthenware pot the pathway; the 
Sudanese were always chary going near these. After funeral, the 
relations the dead man sacrifice goat, and are supposed remain 
the house for period seven days; and when king died, there used 
general slaughter for one day, when most the inhabitants hid 
themselves far away possible. The men and the women are great 
smokers, and make very good earthenware pipes, also very good pottery. 

The jiggers were perfect plague this country, though they are 
now making their way towards the East Coast Africa. Besides various 
kinds grain, beans, sweet potatoes, bananas, yams, etc., sugar-cane 
grown some places. Locusts form certain food-supply, and white 
ants are eagerly sought after. The natives prepare coverings straw 
the hillocks where they are found, and capture them means 
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fire the period their transformation into winged insects. 
During long night march undertook surprise Rabadongo, 
the king’s katikiro, Misriandura, and force Wanyoro and some 
Arabs, were astonished about a.m. seeing fires all 
directions, and once concluded that our column had been detected, 
and that these were watch-fires announce our approach. The 
country was hilly and thickly populated, and these fires made very 
weird effect. turned out afterwards that they were only the fires 
made capture the white ants. 

The climate the uplands Unyoro fairly good one, and is, 
think, drier than that Uganda. The maximum temperature registered 
Fort Hoima, during the time was there, was 89°, and the minimum 
49°; rule, the thermometer did not below 60° night. The 
rains are very variable. September, October, and November there 
usually most rain; and July was the coolest month. There will 
great demand this country for cloth, European clothing all 
sorts, boots, shoes, 

September received orders proceed Uganda with 
company Sudanese from the Unyoro garrison, take part the 
expedition against the Nandi tribe east Lake Victoria, who had been 
cutting caravans the main road Uganda, and had also 
treacherously murdered trader named West. returned different 
and most excellent road Mruli, and along the Victoria Nile Lake 
Kioja. 

arriving Uganda, found that Mr. Berkeley had become 
commissioner, and was now Port Alice. Kampala, under the charge 
Mr. George Wilson, was very flourishing condition; the size 
the town had increased, and was increasing daily, all the people 
seeming very happy and contented. interesting event happened 
while was there, which was the arrival Bishop Tucker’s large 
caravan, with which were five missionary ladies, the first who have ever 
reached Uganda, and glad say that they all arrived good 
health after their arduous march. There was great excitement among 
the people, who went crowds meet Hanlon and the 
English Roman Catholic mission had also arrived lately, after 
adventurous march, and have established themselves one the high 
hills which Mengo composed. 

started from Kampala with the troops for the Nandi expedition 
October 14, and marched round the lake, through Usoga and 
Kavirondo, crossing the Victoria Nile Jinga. After few days’ delay 
Mumia’s make the necessary preparations, marched along the 
usual caravan road far Kabras before entering the country. There 
small here, garrisoned Sudanese, which has supply the 
Masa fort with food. great obstacle transport has been 
the total absence food between Kikuya and Kabras, distance 
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twenty-two days for loaded caravan going country, with the excep- 
tion the Eldoma station, which has only been made latterly, and 
unable supply caravans with addition this, the difficulties 
had been increased the being hostile, and waylaying 
caravans the main route between the top the escarpment 
and Kabras, consequence which the Guaso Masa post had been 
established. 

could get very little information about the Nandi country, and 
had trust principally two Kwavi, who had been the country 
years before; Zanzibari porter, the sole survivor West’s 
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and Nandi woman, who had fallen love with him, and helped him 
escape. had been sent into the country West for the purpose 
trading, and was away the time the massacre; was then 
taken before the Laibon, head medicine man, and kept prisoner, 
this woman left her own husband, children, and country, and 
assisted him escape. The man had picked the language very 
short time. 


From where turned off the caravan road, high black wall 


mountains could seen front us, running from north south, 
when becomes less perceptible. The upper slopes were covered with 
dense forest, which some cases extended little way down the 
escarpment. soon left the last Kabras villages, one which the 
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Nandi had killed nine people two nights before, notwithstanding their 
high mud wall and deep ditch. Two the Kabras natives came with 
short way show the path, but none them would venture 
accompany far into the dreaded Nandi country. After passing 
through small belt forest, and then between some small hills 
covered with boulders granite, reached the place where West and 
his men were murdered—a gruesome spot, with several skulls lying 
about, also his table and chair. had evidently been fear 
surprise, and had placed his camp near the edge thick wood, and 
close lovely stream running water, which forms really the head- 
waters the Narogare Lusumo river. There was zareeba round 
it, and the time the attack the men’s guns had been put away 
his tent, that they were powerless defend themselves. 

afterwards crossed the Anoldamwe and Katumbi rivers, and 
camped under high rocky hill known Kamobir, which miles 
distant from the escarpment. rivers flow the south, and 
finally form the Ichuko river. 

Our camp was 5260 feet above the sea, and the country the south- 
west was undulating and covered with short grass. Here and there 
were large clumps forest, which there are said few buffalo. 
saw tracks these animals close one the streams. 
marched along the escarpment the next day, where discovered some 
small huts and patches mtama cultivation, the first signs the 
Nandi. After several ineffectual attempts get up, found very 
steep path, which led open grass-covered space close the top, 
and camped here height 6332 feet. The column consisted 
250 men, about 300 followers, and Cunningham, 
Captain Pulteney, Dr. Mackinnon, and myself, and used pack 
into thorn zareeba about yards square. The officers’ tents 
were together the middle, and the men used build small grass huts 
all round. This night, was visiting the sentries midnight, fire 
suddenly broke out among the huts No. company, and spread with 
the greatest rapidity, doing much damage, fanned the strong wind 
that was blowing. The wind increased gale, and when morning 
broke was intensely cold. The Zanzibaris and Lendu porters were 
stiff with cold, and could with difficulty carry their loads. Fortunately, 
they are the most light-hearted people, and soon became good-humoured, 
and began chaff each other. was found impossible get through 
the thick forest front us, and had, with disgust, retrace our 
steps and make our way right down the bottom the steep hills 
again, and ascend another route. This time found native track 
through the forest, and, passing over altitude 6850 feet, reached 
some scattered houses place called Samwiti. then made our 
way northerly direction, through several belts forest, and over 
swampy streams Kimong, and from there east along grassy spur 
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Alagabiet hill, which one the main features the country. Small 
clusters huts were hidden away openings the forest, and the 
last village occupied the Nandi was near Kimong. 

had not seen many the natives yet, though poisoned arrows 
had been fired the forest. made the height Alagabiet hill 
7128 feet, and from the top one had very good view over the 
valley the Guaso Masa river, and across very open country the 
eastward, which uninhabited. Hartebeest, water-buck, and oribi are 
found there. The country immediately south Alagabiet 
very swampy, which caused the streams running down this way 
from the forest, and had retrace our steps along our old road 
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Samwiti. Sitwell and Mr. Foaker were with another column 
working this direction, which, however, unfortunately missed us, and 
passed along the lower ground towards Kabras, down south 

From Samwiti steered straight for high bluff called Usun, 
the right which there appeared gap the long line hills 
the far distance. The villages were now becoming more numerous, 
and there were cattle-tracks all directions. There was still good 
deal forest about, belts which run out from the main forest the 
south-west. weather was usually dull and cloudy, and there were 
occasional showers rain the afternoon and night. The natives 
first tried conclusions with the open ground east the river 
Kimonde, which about feet deep, and crossed native bridge. 
There were two large bodies them, from four five hundred strong, 
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armed with big spears and shields, similar the Masai. seemed 
excellently organized, and, formed three sides square, charged 
with tremendous dash almost the Sudanese, who received them 
with very heavy fire. was critical moment, but luckily the 
Sudanese stood firm. Several our men were killed this day, whom 
could ill afford lose. 

The Nandi are fine-looking race, very black, strong, and muscular. 
dress their hair like the Masai, and are fond covering with 
red grease, also their bodies. warriors wear big head-dresses made 
monkey goat skins, ornamented with cowries, and sometimes 
sort leather cape slung over the shoulder. ‘They are great workers 
iron, and passed very large smelting-furnace near the Kimonde 
river. huts are small and circular, lined with clay, and are 
scattered about the country without any protection whatever, showing 
that they have never had anything fear from their neighbours. ‘The 
women resemble the Masai very much, and distort the lobes their 
ears, rule, with large pieces wood. wear great many 
iron wire rings round the arms and legs. The spears are not well 
finished, and the shields are not finely ornamented, the Masai ones 
the latter are very painted dull red colour, also are 
some instances the spears. 

About miles beyond the Kimonde river crossed the Amai river. 
After crossing the river, reached fine open country with rolling 
hills covered with many huts. The district called Kiture, and 
very populous one. There fine pasturage for cattle, sheep, and goats, 
which there were many tracks along the paths leading down the 
river. Further crossed two channels the river Kaimeen 
means native bridges. The latter are made with big trees, and are 
quite the best have seen made natives, and our cattle, etc., were 
able cross them. faithful companion, the pony, was still with 
me, and did better this country than any other. When suffering 
from jiggers Unyoro, not know how should have got 
without him, though could not take him with always. There 
was piece bloodstained cloth hanging the bridge, which was 
probably meant defiance. Several bodies armed natives showed 
front and the flanks, and the column closed and advanced 
very carefully prevent the large crowd porters and Sudanese 
which are such encumbrance, from being charged. Away 
the north-east there extended bare open plain, uninhabited, and 
with hardly tree it. had been gradually ascending from 6627 
feet Samwiti over 7000 feet, until came the end the 
plateau, where there was precipitous drop nearly 1000 feet into 
the valley beneath. The waters Lake Victoria could seen 
the south-west, beyond the plain which rans down Ugowe bay, and 
the south again the country appeared hilly and mountainous. 
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From high hill called the view was magnificent, and was 
able fix the position longitude very accurately bearings 
Alagabiet bill and Eldalat hill, which bore 3454 and 350° respectively 
also took observations for variation the compass. good path led 
the valley, and was quite like going from winter into 
summer. was great quantity cultivation, principally mtama, 
which was ripe, and also few sweet potatoes, which had not yet 
found this country. ascended gradually again the valley 
towards the gap, until the high bluff called Usun was close our left. 
reaching this point, which called Kabarer, Kamwentowe, 
found deep ravine front us, and the far side there were what 
looked like series buttresses jutting out from the Mau escarpment, 
and the country looked very rugged and mountainous. Below lay 
the Sagane river, which works its way almost from the very edge the 
mountains through lovely valley, completely enclosed enormous 
hills, the north called Engoroboby, and the south 

descended steep path under cliff, and some natives amused 
themselves throwing down rocks, which came hurtling over the heads 
the caravan. Fortunately only few were thrown, and only three 
men were injured splinters. reached the Sagane river one 
hour, point 5352 feet above the sea flows through gap the hills 
Ugowe bay. There were good many Nandi living this valley and 
the hills around. the head commenced the ascent Mau 
native track through the forest, which commences almost immediately. 
got among the bamboos near the top, and eventually camped 
altitude 8900 feet, open space surrounded clamps bamboo 
forest. The difference between this point and our camp the Sagane 
valley was 2860 feet, and was hard climb for loaded porters. The 
top Mau consists undulating plateau, broken places 
deep ravines, covered with short grass, and places clumps 
forest. There are inhabitants the top Mau, except some 
occasional Wanderobbo hunters, and the few tracks saw were the 
paths used Nandi raiding-parties. Although this height, were 
not safe from the Nandi, who hung round the column, and one woman 
was killed and another wounded, when going out short way draw 
water. was very cold, and wretched for the men, usually had 
cold sleet driving our faces when the march, also accompanied 
mist. entered series small valleys, and had cross 
several swampy streams, passing also small lake. Some Jackson’s 
hartebeest were seen, and there were also very few tracks 
rhinoceros, and elephant. Our highest camp was 9100 feet above the 
sea, and from here had cut our way down through thick forest 
reach the Uganda-Mombasa road. spent nine hours cutting con- 
tinuously, and never was glad when emerged the 
caravan road point called Campy Mwiba, the Masai Ngare 
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Lekonge, about miles north-west Eldoma ravine station. 
this time had fifty men with me, and was much hampered having 
carry two sick men stretchers. was nearly dark, and the 
prospect having spend the night the forest without water was 
not nice one. There was great delight among the Zanzibaris when 
they recognized the spot, think they had long given the idea 
ever reaching the road. 

reached Eldoma the next day, November 24, where Mr. Martin 
had built very strong fort, situated hill not far from the ravine, 
from which, fine day, Lake Baringo can seen flashing the sun- 
light, and lovely view obtained across the Leikipia range. There 
very fine waterfall the east end the ravine, which divides into 
twochannels. This was the furthest point the soldiers had yet been from 
their native country. This district now under Mr. Jackson, who was 
for long acting commissioner after Colonel Colvile left. great 
quantity food has been planted, and Masai are being induced settle 
round. The opening the Nandi country will make great 
difference this station, only two days the fertile Sagane 
valley, where quantities food can obtained. The headquarters 
company Sudanese are stationed here, under Hussein Aga. Our 
return journey was much easier, owing the road being cut through 
the forest, and was soon able rejoin the main column Mitele, 
the joy men, who were glad leave the bleak and inhospitable 
Mau plateau and bask the sunshine again. Just before the descent 
the sun came out, and lovely panorama unfolded itself. Looking 
down over the dark green forest, which extends and becomes thicker 
the south, the different valleys could distinctly traced leading the 
great the rugged hills near Usun showed plainly the fore- 
ground, and over them again the waters the Victoria Nyanza. The 
next day climbed the top the range hills known 
Tinderait, and travelled across open and very hilly country inhabited 
the Nandi. were much delayed small streams and rivers 
running down from the mountains, and eventually camped the 
third day close under the Endubo mountain, range running down 
towards the valley the Nyando river, called the Masai Kedowa, 
Merto. There were few people living the mountains close, but this 
about their limit, and there were houses the plain south 
towards the lake. miles from here Lake Nakuro, and the 
Masai with said there was fairly good track over the mountains, 
and that was open until the descent through forest the further 
side. fancy this track would bring one out close the Guaso Masai 
river, and course, could used, would shorten the route from 
the East Coast Lake Victoria very considerably, there difficulty 
going along the Nyando valley Ugowe bay, where there 
harbour. 
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marched westerly direction from here into the big plain 
4000 feet, which covered with short grass, and few thorn 
bushes and small trees. There are inhabitants until one approaches 
the lake, when there are several villages belonging chief called 
Kitoto. Towering over the plain the west rises the great Nandi 
escarpment, which runs right down Ugowe bay, and then round 
the Tiriki and Maragotia hills. was very hot and steamy the 
plain, and there were thunderstorms the evening and night. 
crossed the river Enolgotwe, flowing between steep banks, and miles 
further reached the base the hills, where found very well- 
evidently used the Nandi drive their cattle and 
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flocks down graze. the top the plateau again, 
over 2000 feet, along small watercourse, and arriving there found 
the hills covered with boulders granite, and very bare. There was 
dense mist most the day, and was very cold and damp. The 
country reminded exactly Mr. Rider Haggard’s description the 
unknown country his book ‘The Children the Mist,’ excepting 
that failed find the princess, and were received with 
poisoned arrows instead. The poison did not have much effect when 
the arrows were taken out once, and, under the skilful treatment 
Dr. Mackinnon, the patients nearly all recovered. 

About miles from the edge the plateau the forest begins. 
travelled along for some way before entering it, which did 
very bad path, frightfully muddy and steep places. This road brought 
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out place called Kavaren, 6000 feet high, where camped 
rising ground near some small hills covered with blocks granite. 
There were still good many Nandi here. belt forest about 
miles broad separates them from large Kavirondo tribe called the 
Kabalusia, and was curious emerge from the forest into this 
populous and most fertile district, inhabited entirely different 
type natives, thick lipped, carly hair, and very ugly. all sides 
there extended fields mtama, telebone, potatoes, and banana planta- 
tions. The people wear small skins, and noticed old Kavirondo 
woman with stone fixed her chin way ornament. The 
people had good many cattle and sheep, and must pay large tribute 
the Nandi. Between these people and the Kakamega, another section 
the Kavirondo, crossed the river Rukus, Rukuse, very 
fine river yards broad, which flows through gap the Nandi 
escarpment, after has received the Kimonde, Amai, and Kaimin rivers, 
and flows into Lake Victoria. did not arrive among the usual 
walled villages Kavirondo until reached the Asori people, not far 
from Mumia’s. The whole country between Nandi and Mumia’s, where 
arrived back December densely populated, and very fertile. 
The caravan took four hours cross the Lusumo river means 
creeper bridge. There was very strong stream, but the cattle and 
donkeys managed swim across further up. One the donkeys was 
swept past down the rapids, being tossed about among the rocks, and 
were astonished and pleased find him alive the lower end 
them. The river full crocodiles, and one the people from the 
fort was carried off the act drawing water the crossing. 
Mumia’s joined forces with another column under Captain Sitwell, 
and December started into the country again route little 
north the one previously taken. 

The Nandi are ruled medicine man called the Laibon, who lives 
near Moran, close the edge the plateau. Under him there are 
several Leigunanis, leaders bands. The people consult the Laibon 
everything, and advises them regards their expeditions 
war-parties. afraid has rather lost his reputation since 
entered the country, and the last news was that had been obliged 
leave the country hurriedly. told his people that they had got 
nothing fear from us, the powder would soon get damp, and then 
our cartridges would not off. The Nandi war-parties have been 
the habit raiding the country far the north, and, similar the 
Masai, their custom attack night. The people speak the same 
language the Sotik, Lumbwa, and Kamasia peoples, and intermarry 
with them. They are also friends with the Kabalusia, Kakamega, and 
Tiriki people. 

The Nandi country lies average height over 6000 feet above 
the sea, and excellently adapted for colonists. There perfect grazing 
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ground, and the people have large numbers cattle, sheep, and goats. 
had pony with the whole time, and was never sick sorry. 
The soil very fertile, except the northern portion beyond Alagabiet, 
where stony and barren. The climate very good one; cold 
nights the high ground, and the thermometer rarely went over 
There was good deal rain night when were there. 
glad say that before our departure the Nandi had made peace, and 
sent presents What surprised them more than anything 
was the fact the Sudanese women accompanying their husbands 
the war-path. would great shortening distance the road, 
even the railway, could run through the Nandi country Mumia’s, 
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after the ascent the Mau mountains has been made the usual route 
past the Eldoma station. point the top the escarpment the 
ground slopes gradually down towards the Rukus open 
slightly undulating plain, until the Nandi villages are reached. 
belt thick forest, from miles width, forms rather obstacle, 
but after this Kavirondo and fine open country reached. Instead 
passing uninhabited desert cultivated track 
would reached very soon, and the district between Mumia’s 
the most centre this part Africa. With railway 
the coast, and steamers the Victoria Nyanza, timber and fuel 
will great demand, and this Nandi forest will inestimable 
value. Some the trees are very fine ones, and the supply would last 
for great years. will seen from the map, the forest 
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stretches long way from north south, and the edge not far 
from Ugowe bay. Kavirondo, with the exception Kikelelwa’s 
forest, hardly tree visible, and great difficulty experienced 
getting wood. one realizes what Captain Lugard did for our rule 
Central Africa, going over the west Lak» Albert, and enlisting 
these former soldiers Emin Pasha’s our service. Needless say 
that without them would have been almost impossible have held 
the country. 

our return Uganda, marched along the right bank the 
Nzoia, and through the Wanifa country the Maandi hills, and 
Port Victoria Berkeley bay. After short time spent Uganda, 
started home the end February, 1896. The roads the Uganda 
Protectorate have been much improved, and once wheeled traffic 
introduced, the king and the chiefs will have the roads widened and the 
bridges repaired for their own convenience. Mr. Wilson has large 
garden Kampala, which all kinds trees, fruits, and vegetables 
are doing well. great deal rice has been grown lately the 
people themselves, and the native coffee very good. There should 
great future for coffee-planters these should 
also very well. 

has been said that will impossible get native labour, but 
can only say that present Uganda itself the people have been 
induced carry loads the perform certain amount 
work numbers natives bring timber for Mr. Hobley Mumia 
until the outbreak Masai, hundreds Kiknyu were carrying 
loads Eldoma; and Machakos they have been induced work 
the fields. Owing the administration the country, cessation 
war, and internal strife, the population Uganda and the surrounding 
countries increasing largely. they become more civilized their 
wauts will increase, and they will forced work supply themselves 
with the necessities life. Wonders have been done the missionaries, 
and end the people are able read and write. One still sometimes 
meets horrible objects the streets without hands, noses, ears, lips— 
awful proofs the old barbarities. 

regular post has been established, which the chiefs avail them- 
selves write each other. 

way home, was sorry see the ravages caused the 
locusts the maguificent banana plantations Usoga. All the leaves 
were eaten off the trees, and the people had given driving them off 

One result the railway will that horses and donkeys will 
transported rapidly through the belt country infested the tsetse 
fly, lying between the Tsavo and Kibwezi, and ought reach Uganda 
good condition. Animals well there, properly looked after, 
though dangers exist snakes, and bad grass met with places. 
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great pity that determined effort has not been made capture 
young zebra, and tame and train them for transport purposes. Even 
Uganda itself there are zebra, near Lake Isolt, the province 
Singo, also Buddu and Chagwe. The rinderpest, which killed 
many cattle and buffalo, seems have died out. Small herds buffalo 
have been seen lately government officials various parts the 
Protectorate. 

silver currency has already been introduced, several loads 
rupees having been sent from the coast, and the days beads and 
cowries are numbered. interesting event, the way down the 
coast, was the meeting Masai war-party while crossing the Mau 
mountains. were expecting the coast mail daily, and made sure 
that the men coming over the brow the hill were bringing the 
precious mail, until the spears glinted the sunlight, and finally 487 
warriors, full war-paint, counted them, filed past our small 
They were the same Masai who had massacred the large 
number Kikuyu and Swahilis December, not, however, without 
strong provocation, found out afterwards Mr. Jackson. They 
were divided into detachments, some with monkey-skin head-dresses, 
others with capes ostrich feathers, and all single file, travel- 
ling very rapidly. Some cattle and goats were being driven after 
them, provide them with food the journey east 
Mount Elgon, raid the Kimariongo tribe. congratulated our- 
selves their being friendly, and, after talk with the leaders, who 
were very anxious for with them, passed our way. 
Naivasha met Captain Sclater and Captain Smith the Royal 
Engineers, with party making the waggon-road from Kikuya the 
lake. Their carts had reached this point from the coast. The road 
down the Kedong escarpment was nearly completed, having been cut 
with great labour out the rock. There were great many Masai 
kraals between the Gilgil river and Naivashe, and met the great chief 
Terary with his old father, who weighed stone. 

arriving the coast, found great change had taken place 
Mombasa, owing the railway, work which had just been begun. 
hotel had been started, and shops all sorts; also Cook’s Agency, 


which trust will soon advertising tours Lake Victoria and 
Uganda. 


conclusion, wish pay tribute commanding officer, 
Major Cunningham, who conducted all the expeditions have mentioned 
with such skill and success, and who gave every facility for mapping 
and taking observations. is, unique instance white 
man Africa who does not grumble and become ill tempered when 


has fever, and feel lucky have had the good fortune serve 
under him. 
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Heights. 


Mahagi ... Kalagala 039 
East bank Nile ned Ntebi ... 3820 


old fort, left 


Samwiti 
Lukwia ... 


20 

91 

Alagabiet mountain.. 7128 

0 

0 


Kangara 


3 
2 
1 


6545 

Kwakiminu 

Foweira, near old station 5998 
Dwempindu Siyonso 4800 
Raymond Moraba peak ... 6212 


fort, east Hoima interval days 
Mruli fort (first observation) east Hoima 15* 


Dwempindu, west Foweira 


Kibero, west Hoima 


Rate watch determined both places. 


Latitude 
eights, 
> ” 
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Before the reading the paper, the said: This evening are 
listen most interesting paper Lieut. Vandeleur, who has been for the last 
two years Uganda and Unyoro, and who not only has visited the localities 
rendered famous Speke, Grant, Baker, and Gordon, but has also explored 
great deal most interesting country previously unknown. 
Lieut. Vandeleur read his 

After the reading the paper, the discussion took 

The have the pleasure welcoming here to-night Major Cun- 
Lieut. Vandeleur’s commanding officer, and sure the meeting will 
very pleased will kindly address few words upon the subject the paper. 

Major should like say how carefully the map has been 
compiled the lecturer. not ordinary sketch, but made observa- 
tions latitude and longitude, very often effected under great difficulties; having 
watch for any particular star with the round about you really 
difficult work. One the points the lecture shall have draw attention 
about labour Uganda. They labour now good deal, but not quite 
free obtained, course, from the chiefs, and don’t quite know how 
much pressure brought bear upon the peasantry the chiefs order bring 
them the scratch. Masai, although source trouble outside, are quite 
quiet our own territory; but they are the habit going raiding the 
territories which will some day come under our administration. They have seen 
our expeditions out punish people for murder and that kind thing, and 
the usual way punish native tribe take away their cattle; they have, 
therefore, come the conclusion that are cattle-raiders. result was, that 
when met this party going out for raid, after had refused with them, 
they asked tell them where the cattle were. The Nandi country could 
undoubtedly colonized Europeans, who could live there and rear their 
children there—more than could said good many these countries. 
great obstacle the peaceful settlement Uganda and Unyoro now removed, 
Kabarega now lives the other side the country, and nearly all his people 
have come back, and will gradually settle down. conclusion, will say how 
well supported was officers and men, the Sudanese especially, and there 


doubt Captain Lugard did very good stroke when secured the services 
these men from the other side. 


will now call upon 


Dr. Considering the number times that Unyoro has been 
traversed Europeans, surprising how difficult has been get any precise 
cartographic information about it, and many questions geographical importance 
await solution until have correct map that district. should say, from 
the numerous traverses made Lieut. Vandeleur, that when his map published, 
will help materially the study that district. have all listened 
the paper with great Unyoro has always been regarded political 
dependency Uganda; and Uganda made the key the upper Nile 
valley, absolutely necessary get clear and safe road through Unyoro. 
the campaign for the establishment British supremacy there Lieut. Vandeleur 
played very conspicuous part. sure every Fellow this Suciety will have 
been pleased hear Lieut. Vandeleur’s tribute the wisdom Captain Lugard 
introducing the Sudanese into Uganda, they enabled maintaiu our hold 
over that country. 

Sir Harry such very old friend ours, and 
are always pleased hear him, that shall glad will address to-night, 
think likely that, with his knowledge Africa, some fresh geographical 
ideas may have occurred him while listening this interesting paper. 
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Sir Harry won’t detain you, this late time the evening, with 
any remarks more than say how much interested have been this paper, 
because, course, the greater part Buganda and, should say, Bunyoro belong 
what may called Bantu Africa—that say, that portion Central 
Africa inhabited races speaking tongues allied the Bantu stock. par- 
ticularly interested the Baganda, they are generally called their own 
country, from the fact that many have fullowed almost all expeditions 
Eastern and Central Africa. 1884, when starting for Kilimanjaro, Sir John 
Kirk entrusted the late Mr. Stokes the organization having great 
confidence his judgment men, and Stokes picked out some Baganda who 
had some way other found their way down Zanzibar, and few them 
are to-day serving the British Government the British Central Africa Protec- 
torate, having remained with ever since; they are now settled Nyasaland, 
and will probably remain there for all time, still maintaining their Luganda speech 
between themselves. There great community feeling all along the great 
lakes, the people are kindred origin and not much from the parent 
The language spoken Bunyoro and Buganda belong the most archaic 
forms, almost being the Sanscrit Lithuanian the Bantu family. 
hoped that, organizing this Protectorate, shall endeavour compile vocabu- 
laries these languages before they are too absolutely corrupted Swahili, because 
would immense help throwing light the structure the Bantu group. 
almost take for granted that Buganda and Bunyoro, Swabili, the language 
Zanzibar, becoming the universal language the country. inevitable, 
is, course, impossible for Europeans attempt learn every single dialect. 
must have some common language, India, where Hindustani the medium 
expressing our thoughts the natives such simple fashion under- 
stood, and should say Swabili every way fitted that medium, and 
hoped—and hope expressed for some years past—that may before 
long possess chair either one other our universities the teaching 
Swahili scientific manner, that officials may arrive with some knowledge 
the which will eoable them make themselves almost 
between the Equator and the Zambezi. 

The have thank Lieut. Vandeleur for more think, 
than the paper read this evening. Lieut. Vandeleur has been well known 
for some time good observer. remember being astouished the 
accuracy his route survey, made with very wheu lions 
has now done much bigger work, and feel the which 
our gold medallists are man despising dangers and hardships, ardent 
couciliatory the natives, and guod scientific explorer. his paper 
has pleased all, bringing our minds the memories our great 
explorers furmer days, and describing sume the scenes which they 
Speke and Grant, Baker and Gordon. remember, now many years age, that 
Dr. Norton Shaw came to.my house with young who said believed 
had discovered the lake source the Nile, asking with him Sir 
Roderick Murchison, and induce our President undertake expedition. Well, 
that expedition was undertaken the joiut expense the Royal 
Society and her Majesty’s Government, which submit most excellent 
precedent. heard from time time from men who the Nile hoping 
obtain news Speke and Grant. length the great explorers 
arrived, and almost entranced with the importance their discoveries and the 
charming way they described them. then had equally accounts 


the routes Sir Samuel and Lady Baker and Vandeleur 
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has brought all these things our minds visiting the same places. The two 
most interesting his photographs were those the Murchison falls. has 
done great deal more than this, for has explored countries hitherto quite 
unknown, especially the highlands beyond the Victoria Nile and other upland 
countries further the eastward. also have thank him for his interest- 
ing photographs, and especially for that magnificent display, the results his 
rifle, which has been arranged the other room—as fine show heads 
have ever seen. great pleasure all know that the Queen has 
commanded both Major Cunningham and Lieut. Vandeleur proceed Windsor 
Castle to-morrow, receive from her Majesty’s hands those distinctions which 
they fully merit and have nobly won. 

for this occasion return our warmest thanks for what they have 
done exploring work, and Lieut. Vandeleur our hearty thanks for the inte- 
resting paper has read us. 


map has been reduced from Vandeleur’s 
original drawing. The route from Kampala Munia the same the railway 
route surveyed Pringle, and published the Intelligence Department (see 
Journal, vol. ii., 1893, 112). Other additions have been made from Dr. Hassen- 
stein’s published 1892 and 1895 Petermanns Mitteilungen. 
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going take you along the southern border Afghanistan from 


the Gomal river the Persian frontier, and will endeavour describe 
the country which forms the southern portion Afghanistan and the 
northern portion what commonly known Baluchistan. 

purpose confine myself chiefly brief geographical descrip- 
tion the countries traversed the Boundary Com- 
mission, which, one the results the Durand Mission Cabul 
1893, recently delimitated and demarcated the boundary between 
the territory belonging the Amir Afghanistan and that under the 
government India, from Domandi, place the Gomal river, 
Koh-i-Malik-Siah, the Persian border. The 
mountain marks the southernmost point the boundary between 
Afghanistan and Persia, agreed upon those two governments, 
after the Seistan Mission 1872, when General Sir Frederic Goldsmid, 
General Sir Richard Pollock, acted arbitrator between 
those governments. 

The Baluch-Afghan Boundary Commission started March, 1894, 
and June, 1896, succeeded laying down the boundary-line 
Persia. The length this line from the Gomal Persia over 800 
miles, and took nearly two full years complete it. give 
detailed description over 800 miles country, the varied per- 
sonal incidents the two years’ the mission that 


Paper read the Royal Geographical Society, February 22, 1897. Map, 472. 
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country, impossible the small compass this paper; and can 
only give the general characteristics the country, with few 
remarks here and there places more than ordinary interest. 
our wanderings traversed many tracts country seen 
only very few Europeans, and again large tracts hitherto unvisited 
any Europeans all. 

The general characteristics the whole country traversed are, 
may say, barren dryness—barren hills aud mountain ranges and vast 
open plains, where, most cases, either want water the unsettled 
state the people has prevented the cultivation the soil. Rocks 
and stones, varying from the size the huge gigantic boulders the 
mountain-sides that the small pebbles and shingle the strands 
the dry torrent beds, cover the greater portion the surface the 
country, while another large portion given deserts deep soft 
sand. Throw here and there springs water widely varying 
medicinal properties and every degree saltness, and you have 
rough general idea the country describing. those who 
indulge varied mineral waters, and would like test the vary- 
ing effects petroleum, sulphur, ammonia, potassium, either mixed 
themselves, can recommend them pay visit that country. 
they must remember that, unfortunately, none the springs are 
and you don’t know until afterwards what you are drinking. 

However, must not lead you for moment suppose that this 
country has redeeming features. Refreshing green oases here and 
there, sometimes the form green wooded valleys with rippling 
streams pure water, sometimes forest lands along the high moun- 
tain-tops, sometimes the form extensive tracts rich cultivation 
wide valleys and plains, break the monotony the vast wastes 
around, and relief the eye and pleasure the senses which 
none but travellers that country can fully realize. Then, again, the 
clear, dry, sparkling atmosphere, the deep blue cloudless skies the 
greater part the year, and the almost boundless horizons produce 
feelings exhilaration and sense freedom which far make 
for the shortcomings the country other respects. Last, but not 
least, find the inhabitants fine manly race, 
pendence rugged their hills, and whose 
unquestionable. 


whose love inde- 
stubborn bravery 
With fair complexions and splendid physique, they 
form for the most part magnificent race men. 

April 1894, our mission reached Domandi, dreary uninhabited 
spot 3500 feet above sea-level, the junction the Gomal and Kundar 
rivers, the starting-point the boundary-line which were lay 
down Our party consisted six British officers: Captain Mac- 
kenzie, was the survey officer; Captain Griffiths, 16th Bengal 
Cavalry, and Captain Fowler, Ist Baluches, commanded the 
cavalry and infantry escort; Surgeon-Captain Gee 


was our 
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medical officer; and Lieut. Benn came intelligence officer. 
had escort 150 infantry and cavalry. Our whole party, 
including escort, party, office establishment, and tribal chiefs 
and followers, amounted about 1000 men and 600 animals, i.e. camels, 
ponies. The Afghan commissioner, who subsequently joined 
us, brought escort and following amounting much the same 
number ours. Afghan commissioner was Sardar Gul Mahommad 
Khan, near relation the Amir Afghanistan. 

Domandi deserves few words mention. Here the Gomal and 
Kundar rivers meet and form one stream under the name the Gomal, 


KHORASSAN PLAINS, LOOKING TOWARDS DOCHINA AND KATAWAZ, 


which, some miles below Domandi, after cutting its way through 
gorges through the Suleiman range, issues out the Derajat 
plains the Punjab. The Gomal has for many ages been great trade 
route between Afghanistan and ‘The Ghilzai and Lohani tribes, 
both whom are commonly known under the name Powindahs, come 
down their thousands year year the autumn from the highlands 
Afghanistan this route India, bringing with them their women 
and children, and huge herds camels, sheep, and goats. Over 70,000 
camels are sometimes known thus brought down one season. 
The various tribes which compose the great Ghilzai and Lohani clans, 
i.e. the Suleiman Khels, Nasirs, Kharotis, Mian Khels, and others, after 
the manner Afghan tribes, are mostly feud one with another, and 
they find more convenient avoid each other their march 
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and down the They have, therefore, regular order going 
fixed long-established custom, and according this order they move 
down tribe tribe each autumn from the highlands Afghanistan 
the plains India, When the heat the Indian spring sets in, they 
all turn their faces homewards, and tribe tribe, the old-established 
order, they wend their way the Gomal again the cooler regions 
their summer highlands, which they know the name 
Khorassan. Above Domandi, about half them continue the Gomal 
river, and the other half takes the more western route along the Kundar 
river. Lieut. Broadfoot, 1839, travelled disguise from Ghazni with 
Powindah Kafila India, and account his adventurous journey 
European who had ever been along the Gomal route above Domandi. 

The journey these Powindahs not peaceful one any means. 
The Waziri tribe, whose country fringes the Gomal route from the 
plains far Domandi, have from time immemorial laid wait for 
these passing caravans, kafilas, they are called, and year year 
have exacted their tribute blood and loot from any caravan that, from 
inferior numbers want precautions, may have offered opening 
their ever-watchful enemies. 

the time our stay Domandi 1894, the Waziris were 
making themselves particularly objectionable. The yearly exodus 
the Powindah tribes from India Afghanistan was its height, and 
kafila after kafila these tribes used pass our camp, all with the 
same tale woe—so many men killed and wounded one place the 
road, and many camels carried away some other place the hated 
Waziris. see these large kafilas passing, did, day after day for 
many weeks, was very interesting sight. First all came their 
advance party fighting men, armed the teeth with guns, pistols, 
swords, and shields, those horseback often armed with long lance 
addition their other martial equipment. With these march their 
musicians with drums and sirinais, which are rather pleasing kind 
reed instrument. Every now and then one the footmen breaks intoa 
dance, singing the top his spins round and round waving 
his sword and rifle; another and another join in, and they dance madly 
round until exhausted the rough nature the ground makes further 
dancing impossible. approaching the place where they intend 
camp, music and dancing are renewed with redoubled vigour, and often 
continued until the ladies their household, who are following behind, 
have arrived, and have erected the tents and arranged the belongings 
their lords and masters. After the fighting men come long strings and 
strings camels, donkeys, and cattle, sheep and goats, accompanied 
more fighting men, and crowds women and children. All except 
the men are laden with something—the camels with heavy loads mer- 
chandize household belongings, others with gaudier trappings carrying 
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the women folk the wealthier men; and you see women staggering 
along, one with child her back, another with lame sheep under her 
arm children carrying smaller children kids lambs. Then come the 
donkeys and bullocks, some with loads, others with children and babies 
roped face upwards their backs. One one, they reach the 
camping-ground, the women and children unpack their belongings and 
set their the latter not difficult process, only consists 
setting four sticks and draping coarse black goathair blankets 
the top and round the sides. Then the boys and guard well-armed 
anen drive off the camels and flocks graze the adjacent mountain- 


ZARMELAN PLAIN AT DOMANDI, 


sides, while the remainder lie the shelter trees and rocks and 
lazily watch their women folk laboriously fetching water and cooking 
the mid-day meal. 

There one feature about the Powindahs’ return journey 
Afghanistan which makes preferable, you have the choice, 
march with them their autumn march than with them, 
did, their return march Afghanistan. WhatI mean this, 
that all those who die the march down during their winter stay 
are buried, but many them are dug again the return journey 
and carried home interred Afghanistan. you see camel 
coming along with long suspicious-looking boxes his back, you know 
they contain some defunct Powindah making his final journey his 
last resting-place. 

stayed Domandi some three weeks, and while there our 
presence ensured the protection the passing kafilas, and ourselves 
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were fortunately left alone the marauding Waziris, who were too 
busily and more profitably employed attacking and looting the 
Powindah kafilas further down the Gomal river. this were 
fortunate, our small camp would have fared ill fierce, sudden 
night attack the nature which was made the brigade under 
General Turner few months afterwards Wano, place only some 
miles from Domandi, during the subsequent Waziri expedition, 
when force was sent into their country. The Waziris did, true, 
some while after our departure from Domandi, send, sort after- 
thought, large picked raiding-party after us; but had then got 
too far from their country, and through want food they had 
return before getting within striking distance us. 

marched thence the Kundar river, for the most part dry 
river-bed confined narrow valley between high mountains, some 
9000 feet high. The force under General Sir George White marched 
down this river the Kundar Sherani Expedition 1889. 

Very interesting natural phenomena seen this valley are 
the mud volcanoes Khut Kanda. 

These curious volcanoes are situated neck high ground 


the south bank the Kundar river. saw some ten more craters, 


large and small, activity, and all round were large number dry 
craters inactive voleanoes. These craters vary from feet 
diameter inside. appears that, while the active craters are constantly 
drying and become inactive, new active ones suddenly make their 
appearance close by. These volcanoes are thick liquid mud, which 
comes bubbling from below, and every now and again surges over 
the crests the craters. The mud deposited this overflow forms 
into the hard rock which the outer slopes the craters are formed. 

After some two months the Kundar valley, where the heat and 
bad water seriously affected the health our camps, gradually 
proceeded onwards the Kundil and Sharan Toi rivers, ascending 
into higher and higher levels until, the end June, reached the 
highlands Khorassan.* Here found ourselves country hitherto 
unvisited Europeans, high open sandy plains varying from 
6000 7000 feet above the sea—in the summer grazing-grounds the 
Ghilzai Kakar tribes. 

These wide plains are intersected here and there long mountain 
ranges great height above the level the plains, but some 8000 
9000 feet above sea-level. hill and plain alike are covered 
thickly with small bushy plant about feet high, called natives 
tirkha, and known botanists southernwood, artimisia. Its 
pleasant perfume pervades everything, and its forms the staple grazing 


Major Political Agent, Zhob, traversed portion this tract 
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food the huge flocks camels and sheep which the Ghilzais and 
Kakars bring here the summer months. 

have now reached tract more than ordinary interest, 
have ascended the western watershed India—I mean the water- 
shed which divides the drainage flowing into India the seuth and 
east from the drainage flowing into Afghanistan the north and west. 
You will see, from the map, that all the water that flows from here 
the north and west flows into Afghan lakes and rivers, while that 
the south and east eventually, the Gomal and other rivers, joins the 
great river Indus. 

Both these river systems differ widely character one from the 


LORA RIVER AT ITS JUNCTION WITH THE SHIRTO RIVER, 


other, and both present very remarkable features seldom found 
elsewhere. you look the rivers flowing towards India, you will 
see that their general direction right angles the lines moun- 
tain ranges which separate them from India, and which they have had 
cut through one one before reaching the lower levels the Indian 
plains. cutting through these ranges these streams have formed 
deep, narrow gorges, which, each successive range, become deeper 
and deeper the level the river-bed sinks lower and lower below 
the level the crest the range. Thus, when come the last 
range mountains, which are commonly known the Suleiman 
range, find the drainage flowing through narrow gorges almost 
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stupendous depth. hard imagine anything finer than some 
these gorges. Some them, such those the Vihowa and Kaha 
rivers, and especially those the streams known the Chuhar Khel, 
Zao and Gat Dhanas, are really marvellous gorges, wild and gloomy 
the extreme. They are narrow the bottom that you can often 
touch both sides with your hands. Their walls massive limestone 
rock rise perpendicularly upwards for several thousand feet. places 
the sky seen through small slit, were, overhead other places, 
the walls overhang and nearly meet overhead, that the sky invisible 
from below. naturally impossible give any real idea one 
these stupendous gorges photograph, but will now show youa 
photograph very much smaller one, from which you can perhaps 
form your own impressions the many other infinitely finer ones have 
referred to. Notwithstanding the high mountain ranges which have 
stood their way, these rivers reach the plains, and eventually find 
their way the Indus the ocean. 

Now let look the other river system—I mean the rivers flowing 
into Afghanistan. You will see that they have not had the same 
difficulties contend with finding their way lower levels, they 
flow parallel, and not right angles, the mountain ranges. far 
all has gone well with them, but not for long. All well-conducted rivers 
should reach the none these ever do. Those the north get 
further than the Ab-i-Stada lake, wide sheet water over 7000 feet 
above sea-level. Others meet similar fate, but lower level, the 
Lora while the greater number join the Helmand, which, after 
long journey, deserving better ending, comes last 
the lakes and swamps Seistan. All these lakes are salt salt can 
be, and many them, like the Ab-i-Stada and God-i-zirreh, are enclosed 
wide margins solid dry salt. 

revert the highlands Khorassan. there June, 
1894, and thoroughly enjoyed the pleasing change these cool breezy 
plains after the heat the deep confined valleys had been in. 
the end September, however, began find that the pleasant 
coolness the summer had changed severe cold. Our nomad friends 
the Kakars and Ghilzais had all departed east and west towards their 
warmer winter quarters, and none but the few resident Lowanas were 
left, and ourselves were glad leave. The winter cold these 
parts very severe, and the wide plains are swept cold wind, 
which, the natives are believed, death the unwary traveller 
who may caught away from shelter. The large heaps 
whitened bones found here and there near the marks old Lowana 
encampments marked the places where whole flocks sheep and goats 
had been frozen death during the exceptionally severe snowfall 
the preceding winter. 

Descending from these various deep river valleys, and 
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passing from the country the Ghilzais and Kakars into that the 
Atchakzai and other Durani tribes, got into the Kadanai valley. 
was now late December, the cold was very severe, and our thermo- 
meters registered low below became serious question 
whether would able get over the high Toba mountains which 
lay between and the Chaman plain before the heavy winter snow 


set in, and snowed for the winter. was, ran rather 


fine, for only succeeded getting our camp over the high Kanjasu 
pass the evening before heavy snow set and entirely closed the 
passes had just used. The night, although were 
encamped deep, narrow sheltered valley, the cold was intense, 
and less than eight our baggage camels were frozen death. 
This hastened our movements, lost time getting down 
into the plain north Chaman. 

reached the little frontier cantonment Chaman Christmas 
Eve, 1894, where saw the first new white faces had seen for 
exactly nine months. Needless say, our Christmas was made very 
pleasant one the kind hospitality the Chaman garrison, 

Those who visit Chaman generally think they have reached the end 
the world, and can hardly realize the feelings with which viewed 
that dreary little station. seemed, after our wanderings the 
wilds, veritable metropolis civilization. 

The Afghan commissioner, Sardar Gul Mahommad Khan, was now 
succeeded Sardar Mahommad Umar Khan, the chief the great 
Nurzai Durani tribe. 

Proceeding southwards from Chaman, completed boundary demar- 
June, 1895, Ghwazha. From Domandi Ghwazha 
boundary-line some 360 miles had now been demarcated. 

The summer heat put stop any attempt further boundary 
work the deserts beyond. Work was suspended, and the mission 
temporarily dispersed. met again the following January, 1896. 
Many changes had taken place the composition the British mission, 
and our party now consisted Captain Walters (24th Baluches) 
and Lieut. Webb Ware (7th Bombay Lancers), who were 
command the infantry and cavalry portions respectively our 
escort. Surgeon-Captain Maynard came our medical officer, 
zoologist, geologist, botanist, and meteorologist. Mr. Tate, 
Fellow this Society, took Captain place survey 
With survey establishment’s escort, tribal headmen, and followers, 
numbered altogether some 650 men, with 750 camels and 100 horses. 
The Afghan commissioner and his camp were the same numbers and 
composition 

the end February, notwithstanding heavy snowfall the 
mountains, had finished boundary work along the Khwaja Amran 


and Sarlat ranges the south Shorawak, and entered near Nushki 
No. 1897.] 
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the vast plain which fringes the Baluchistan desert. far this 
point from Domandi, the tribes concerned both sides our boundary- 
line had been Pathan and Afghan tribes. Beyond this point the tribes 
both sides are Baluches and Brahuis. Before going further, must 
say few words about very curious physical feature this neighbour- 
hood, which may interest you. explain it, must refer 
severe earthquake shock which, December 20, 1892, was felt over 
large area Baluchistan, during which the railway line between 
Quetta and Chaman, place near the Chaman end the great Khojak 
tunnel, but fortunately outside that tunnel, was very curiously damaged. 
The rails were distorted, and, put the matter briefly, the distance 
between Chaman and Quetta was lessened less than feet. 
fissure the ground was found run across the railway line this 
place, and this fissure, along depression the ground along 
the foot the Khwaja Arman range, was then traced short distance 
either side the railway line. 

happened that, when our boundary work made more care- 
fully examine this country, found that well-marked line depres- 
sion indentation the ground was traceable the edge the plain 
near Murghachaman, some miles north Chaman. Following this 
line, or, may call it, this earthquake crack, found run some 
miles well-defined line the very place where the earthquake 
fissure had damaged the railway line 1892. Thence ran on, 
gradually ascending diagonally the slopes the Khwaja Amran range 
until actually cut the crest the main range near its highest peak. 
Descending again into the Spintizha valley, began again ascend 
diagonally the slopes continuation the Khwaja Amran range. 
Cutting this range similar manner, descended the Lora river, 
and, crossing that river, ran along the whole length the foot the 
Sarlat range Nushki. Beyond this point were unable follow it. 
The total length this wonderful earthquake crack, which carefully 
surveyed, was less than 120 miles. well-defined broad line 
deep indentation, places clearly defined deep railway cutting. 
Along the whole course are found springs water, cropping 
here and there. Both from the presence water and from its form- 
ing short cut across mountain spurs, this crack largely used 
thoroughfare. found that the old greybeards the tribes residing 
the neighbourhood all knew its existence. They told that 
during their lifetime, some three occasions after severe earthquake 
shocks, deep fissures had appeared along this line, and that they had 
had similar accounts handed down them their fathers. After 
one these occurrences, the water-supply the springs along the crack 
had, they said, largely increased. have roughly marked the position 
this crack the sketch-map. may note that the tunnel 
through the Khwaja Amran range had been bored, first proposed, 
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point considerably south the Khojak, this earthquake crack would 
have cut through near the centre, thus enabling many valuable but 
possibly expensive observations made. This crack seems mark 
the line gigantic geological fault. All the rocks the east appear 
sedimentary, while those the west appear igneous. 
fact, far the Persian border the west it, found nothing but 
igneous rocks. told the length this fault-line exceeds that 
any fault-line yet discovered this Earth. Whatever may be, this 
earthquake crack fault-line, whichever you prefer call it, very 
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SAND DESERT NEAR AMIR SHOH. 


remarkable phenomenon, and deserves the serious notice geologists 
and seismologists. 

have mentioned before, found ourselves the end 
February, 1896, near Nushki, with the vast Baluchistan desert before us. 
The prospect was not reassuring. was difficult obtain any reliable 
recent information about the country before us, and the only opinion 
could get from natives who pretended know something the 
country, was that was late the year attempt cross the desert, 
that there was even less water there than usual owing the total 
absence rain for upwards year and The Afghan Boundary 
Commission which delimitated the Russian Afghan boundary, had 
marched from Nushki 1884 the route shown the small 
sketch-map the Helmand river Kani and Galichah, and 
portion that mission had also returned much the same route 
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1885.* had, therefore, information not altogether reassuring 
nature that particular route; but both the former occasions 
the journey had been done the winter months, and was possible, 
indeed sometimes found the case, that such information 
was not relied upon applicable the hot weather. Regarding 
the country west the route taken that mission, had little 
information, the greater portion the actual country the boundary- 
line runs through had never before been traversed Europeans. 
had supplied ourselves with large number leather skins for carrying 
water, and took every other precaution could think for meeting 
the difficulties before us. took with us, among other things, two 
Norton tube wells for boring for water. had engaged large 
number the riding-camels the country, and our intention was 
provide mount for all the footmen our party. These camels, called 
are breed light camels, which, though not nearly 
good regular riding-camels, are under favourable circumstances able 
carry two men one man and small load, and travel long distances 
the day moderately fast pace. Owing the continued drought 
having dried all the grazing food and vegetation generally 
found the country, these jambazes, found, were for the most part 
not only unable carry single man fair pace, but had 
dragged along their nose-ropes unloaded slow walk. all 
intents and purposes they were practically useless, any rate for the 
first two months our journey. Later on, nearing Persia, 
found more vegetation for them, and they rallied sufficiently give 
some slight assistance the way home. mortality among them 
and our baggage camels the desert was very great, and often gave 
great cause serious anxiety. 

Our boundary work prevented our strictly following the route taken 
the Afghan Boundary Commission 1884, and made our way 
across the desert Robat best could suit the exigencies 
boundary work, marching from one set known wells another. 
rule used find, arrival, the wells either filled with sand 
full filthy black odoriferous liquid, which had first emptied 
out. However, digging wells close existing ones, used 
find water moderate depth from feet. Chemical analysis 
often showed this water anything but desirable for drinking 
purposes; but had take what could get, and thankful. 
may well say here that made many attempts use our Norton 
tube wells, but never with success, the tubes and pump invariably 
got choked with fine sand, which prevented them drawing water. 

Let say few words about the desert, from Nushki Robat. 


Surgeon-Major Duke had also left record some interesting and valuable 
information the country between Nushki and Chagai, collected many years ago when 
was political officer Baluchistan. 
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Somehow one generally connects the word with flat level 
country, but obviously wrong suppose that desert consists 
only plains. From Nushki Chagai find vast level plain, 
and plain, moreover, alluvial soil. You will see that all the 
drainage from the mountainous country the east far Quetta 
and Peshin, flows out into this plain the Lora and other rivers, and 
that these rivers find their terminus the Lora Hamun. flood- 
time this Hamun wide sheet shallow water, but soon evaporates, 
and for most part the year like was when saw it, large 
sheet dry salt. old days this whole plain, including all the flat 
Shorawak plain, must have been huge lake, account for all this 


MARCHING IN SANDHILLs. 


vast expanse level alluvial soil. All along the north stretches 
the wide sand desert called Registan, vast sea billows and billows 
sand upwards 200 feet high, which slowly but surely advancing 
year year, and burying the flat alluvial plains south and east them. 
This wilderness sand stretches northwards far the Helmand. 

You find the level plains stunted shrubs sorts, and all over 
the sandy portions abundance species tamarisk known the 
white tamarisk, and called the natives grows some 
size, but always looks bleak, starving, neglected sort tree. 
assumes weird and ghost-like appearance the moonlight, and some- 
how always seems impress sad, mute protest the howling sandy 
wilderness around it. 
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West Chagai the character the desert changes instead plains 
have lofty ranges desert mountains, upwards 8000 feet high, 
and stretching westwards for some hundred miles. North again 
these, far the Helmand, lie deserts sandhills interspersed with 
flat plains black gravel. 

speaking, marched along the southern fringe the sandy 
Registan desert the foot the massive range mountains west 
Chagai. one first approaches these mountains from the east, they 
stand out grand, high, rugged black mass with jagged peaks, 
several which are over 7000 feet high. Crossing the level plains 
towards them, one cannot fail struck with the likeness the scene 
presents mountainous sea-coast seen from few miles out sea 
clear calm day. The mirages which produce the reflection the 
black cliffs beyond long wide stretches seemingly calm water 
their base, with here and there black rock standing out island 
the watery expanse, render the similarity very life-like and effective. 
The lava and other volcanic rocks which this mass mountains 
formed, lead the conclusion that have here the remains ancient 
extinct volcanoes. These mountains are, for the most part, very in- 
accessible, and abound ibex and oorial, wild sheep. 

Working through the Chagai range, reached Robat March 21. 
Our camels now were getting very knocked ap, not much from 
heavy work from want food, and the mortality among them had 
given cause for much anxiety. The abundant camel-grazing had 
been led expect every authority who had previously reported 
this country had proved sad failure, the land was suffering from 
severe prolonged drought. All the vegetation was dried up, and even 
the taghaz, white tamarisk, which grows all over the country, was 
dried even more than usual, and useless camel food. The warmth 
spring had yet failed renovate the parched vegetation, but had 
succeeded doing something else less useful and pleasant, 
bringing out vast numbers snakes, lizards, spiders, and scorpions 
every kind. used secure large numbers specimens daily. 
These and the ibex and the wild hill sheep appeared the only 
living inhabitants the country. The few natives these parts, 
whether from fear strangers from absence food for their flocks, 
had fled and the country. had scoured the country round 
for miles find natives, order procure sheep and goats from them 
for food, but without success. This was not reassuring, more especially 
knew that Robat the real difficulties the country were 
only beginning. 

said before, the Afghan Boundary Commission had traversed 
the desert far Robat 1884, and the adventurous traveller, 
Captain Christie, had used much the same route that mission far 
back 1810. The only two Europeans, however, who had ever visited 
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the deserts west Robat, were the late Sir Charles MacGregor and 
Captain Lockwood, who got far Godar-i-Shah the cold weather 
1877, the route shown the hand-map issued to-night. The informa- 
tion they then obtained was the only source reliable information had 
upon, and was serious question whether would find water 
the places where they had found exist nineteen years before. 
Beyond Robat the desert becomes practically almost waterless one, 
and found that would suicidal attempt take our large 
camps with such feeble camels beyond that place. The British main 
camp remained Robat, where there was good supply spring 
water; and the Afghan main camp withdrew the Helmand river, 


RUIN AT GODAR-I-SHAH, 


while the Afghan commissioner and myself proceeded onwards along 
the boundary with small party picked men and animals. Our 
party consisted Dr. Maynard, Mr. Tate, and myself, with camp 
some hundred and fifty men and two hundred camels. The Afghan 
party came about half those numbers. left Robat March 26. 
From near Robat the boundary-line runs for nearly 200 miles 
absolutely waterless desert, without water near it. there- 
fore had make wide détours obtain water, and had march, 
occasions, from miles from one watering-place the next. 
This meant carrying water-supply for two three days for our 
whole camp with us. The camels, poor creatures, these occasions 
had without. Even the watering-places often found the 
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supply, after much hard work digging new wells, very scanty. 
would sometimes take the whole day water our camp, the small 
wells soon were emptied, and took long time fill again. 
night the water-skins for carrying with used filled, and 
sometimes took two three nights fill all that were required for 
the next waterless stage. 

Marching Darband and Amir Chah, kept the north the 
Koh-i-Sultan, Damodim, and other mountain ranges. times our 
journey lay through wide open level plains covered with black gravel, 
others floundered our weary way through broad expanses deep 
sandhills which, near Amir and other places, assumed the pro- 
portions formidable sand-mountains. All the mountains passed 
were apparently some, such Damodim, retain their crater 
form more than others. Lava, pumice-stone, and lava ash abound plenti- 
fully everywhere. These volcanoes have evidently long been inactive, but 
some miles the south-west them, and within the Persian border, 
still active the Koh-i-Taftan, 12,600 feet high, which 
occasionally caught glimpses clear days. These mountains are 
all being gradually covered and buried the sand, which relent- 
lessly creeping further and further their sides. Many are already 
completely buried, and high mountain sand marks their burial- 
place. Others have their black peaks just appearing out the white 
expanse sand-slopes. Here and there loftier mass still towers with 
its black crags high above the devouring waste around, but the sand 
banked their sides places sometimes 1000 2000 feet above the 
level their base, foretells similar fate store for them. The general 
effect the scene they present weird and unnatural the extreme. 

experienced great difficulty from want guides. Those few 
had were not all good. hard realize the difficulty finding 
one’s way sandy desert even with experienced guides. Even 
the vast open stretches flat plain the same difficulty exists; mirages 
appear and lure one off the direction one should follow. not un- 
common for guide sit down the march and refuse foot 
further, saying sees nothing but water and trees all round, and that 
his head spinning round. another time may get up, 
and earth and sky become one moving flying sand. fares il! 
such times with any one who struggle even few yards from the 
line march. Five minutes sand-storm would obliterate the deep 
tracks army corps. Some our party had narrow escapes. 
one occasion three our men were lost Two were 
found critical condition after wandering about for two days without 
water, and the third was found after being three days without food. 
another time one our native surveyors, with party seven men, 
failed find our camp, and started off wrong direction, and their 
guide them. They fortunately hit upon water, and killed one 
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their camels for food, but had live leaves and roots for five days 
before they found again. 

The heat had this time become very severe. thermometer used 
record 116° Fahr. inside our tents, and our solar ther- 
nine o’clock the morning. was not made register higher 
than that, might have obtained still higher records. was, 
used register places temperature the sun equal that 
boiling water the same place. any rate, found quite hot 
enough for ordinary comfort, and the heat, combined with strong hot 
wind and sand-storm, often made rest during the daytime impossible. 


ROBAT, WITH THE MABITE DOKH AND MOUNT. 


those travellers who are tired the cold the arctic regions 
the damp swamps Africa, can thoroughly recommend the genial 
dry warmth summer these deserts pleasing change. Owing 
the heat, always had, course, make our marches night. 
used strike camp about sunset, and general rule march 
moonlight starlight all night, arriving our next halting-place 
before light the early morning. other times, should sand-storm 
get up, the night exceptionally dark one, used have 
come stop and lie down wherever happened be, until either 
the moon rose the day broke, and could see sufficiently pick 
our way. those occasions used sometimes overtaken 
the light and heat the following day, and then the want water 
used cruelly felt. one occasion remember got, 
dark night, into labyrinth deep ravines, and, after stumbling about 
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nearly all night with incompetent guides, found ourselves daylight 
near place thought had passed early the evening before. 
did not reach water till the afternoon, and did not get our intended 
halting-place till the second morning. Such are the delights night- 
marching unknown country. With long straggling line men 
and transport animals like ours, many precautions had, course, 
taken prevent those behind losing their way. Beacon fires used 
lit wherever fuel was available the march, and strong rear-guard 
formed see that men animals were left behind the road. 
amount severity prevent men falling down asleep the 
road. Fatigue and drowsiness obliterated all thought punishment 
and all fear the fate that this inhospitable country metes out lost 
stragglers. 

The thing which strikes one most travelling desert, whether 
day night, its awful stillness and solitude. Not 
sound heard, except now and then the rustling the wind 
over the Not living creature, man beast, seen day 
after day. Here and there, after miles and miles trackless sand, 
you come upon the footmarks herd deer herd wild asses, 
but you seldom see those animals themselves. Snakes and lizards, 
true, you see everywhere, and more snaky country than this the 
hot weather, hard imagine. There was one sound, however, that 
did sometimes break the dead stillness night march, and that 
unpleasant manner—that was the deep hiss the horned viper. This 
pleasing reptile, which came across many, lies during the day 
with only its head showing above the sand, and almost impossible 
and hiss loudly whenever any one approached it. had lantern 
handy, could set fire bush find the beast, used 
dismount and kill it; but other times all used make wide 
détour, and leave hissing proud defiance passed away 
the distance. 

Some our party had very narrow escapes from venomous snakes, 
but fortunately had casualties from that cause. One night 
saw venomous snake, Echis carinata, actually strike one men 
fire. the shot was bad one, for the snake’s head glanced off 
his hand sideways without the fangs piercing the man’s skin. 
another occasion, one early morning very fine specimen the same 
viper came out small hole the ground over which had just been 
sleeping. few minutes before might have caught napping, 
but was got too late, and went join our zoological 
collection. generally looked for clear spot lie down and sleep 
on, but often not were too sleepy and tired our night 
marches bother much about it. One night, threw himself 
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down sleep the sand not very far from me, Dr. Maynard made 
some remark about the ground sounding curiously hollow, and fact 
kept awake, thought, unnecessarily long propounding theories 
for this phenomenon. His theories, turned out, were wrong, and 
didn’t solve the question until after had gone sleep. When 
woke next morning was gone. appears had gone sleep 
huge anthill, and was almost eaten alive. 

Striking from Amir Chah across the desert westwards, reached 
the Saindak and Kacha range mountains, which run long line 


THE NEZA-I-SULTAN. 


and south-east along the Persian border. Here found 
abundant supplies water, and here, too, met few natives 
the country, and got some meat from them, which were badly 
want of. had this seen only three natives the 
country for space nine weeks. Boundary work, however, took 
down into the desert again Godar-i-Shah, the western extremity 
the The God-i-zirreh lake clear, deep blue 
water, some miles long and miles wide, standing the midst 
wide margin solid salt. used fed flood-water from the 
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river Helmand, but, from the Helmand having dug out deeper bed for 
itself, from other causes, now seldom receives any replenishment. 
The last time received any water from the Helmand is, far can 
ascertain, long ago 1880, seventeen yearsago. All the drainage 
the natural course events, should flow into from the moun- 
tain ranges south it, intercepted and swallowed the wide 
barriers sand lying the way, and thus never it. Its water 
now salt that even waterfowl avoid it. Godar-i-Shah, Gumbaz-i- 
Shah, and Kila-i-Maksud, near the west extremity this lake, are un- 
inhabited places, marked the site old ruins close each other, 
the banks the Shelag, now almost dry river-bed, which used 
bring the overflow water the Seistan lakes into the God-i-zirreh. 
few pools salt brine are still found here and there its bed. 

This place was the farthest point reached the late General 
Sir Charles MacGregor with Captain Lockwood 1877, after 
long adventurous journey through the desert. Poor Captain Lockwood 
died from the efiects the hardships that journey few days 
after his India. Sir Charles MacGregor gives very 
graphic account the country, and the delights travelling it, 
his Wanderings And would especially refer you 
his description Godar-i-Shah that book. does not appear 
have been favourably impressed with the place. Talking the water, 
says, And such water was. Ugh! the remembrance will 
stick till There are certain things never forget: one 
particular powder aunt used give Portobello when child, 
and sure another will this water. 

as * * * * 

“If any should wish save themselves the trouble going 
Godar-i-Shah fetch it, think could give receipt which would 
taste something like it. Take, then, the first nasty-looking water you 
can find. Mix salt with till you make taste nasty 
then impregnate with gas from London street lamp, and add little 
bilge water; shake vigorously, and ready for use. (N.B.—The 
test its being sufficiently nauseous is, that after drinking you cannot 
even speak for minute two.)” 

Well, that Sir Charles opinion the 
water. 

spent upwards week this pleasing place, and had ample 
experience this water, which fully bore out that opinion, but 
bound say was not nearly bad much found elsewhere. 

hard realize nowadays, seeing this desert waste Godar-i- 
Shah, that marks the site extensive and flourishing civilization 
ancient times. All who have ever travelled along the Helmand river 
have recorded their astonishment the almost endless stretches old 
ruins along the banks that river. These ruins extend all over 
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Seistan, and here right away down the very south Seistan, 
still find them. They mark the remains old 
flourishing towns and cities past times, and, together with the 
numerous traces old canals leading from the Helmand river, prove the 
existence some past age extensive civilization and very large 
population. Who built those cities, and who cultivated this once rich 
country, one cannot now say. The past history the country buried 
obscurity. Several have offered opinions the subject, but only 
contradicted others. know that Alexander the Great marched 
through this country, and found there cities and civilized people. 
Zirreh said the modern form the old name Zarenj, which was 
the capital the Zarangae Darangae tribe mentioned Arrian. 
Persian tradition has, again, made Seistan famous the home the 
great Persian hero Rustam. also know that the Kayani kings 
ruled Seistan and the Helmand valley until their final overthrow and 
extirpation the Persian Nadir Shah the beginning the eighteenth 
century. Whether the old ruins now existing mark the towns mentioned 
the writers Alexander’s times, whether they are connected with 
the age Rustam, recent only the latter days the Kayani 
kingdom, now hard say. must leave archeologists 
decide. They will find this country well worth studying, and 
hoped that some future date careful archeological investigation, 
which has been impossible now, will throw light the history 
what must have been numerous and civilized people. 

Since Nir Charles MacGregor’s visit, Godar-i-Shah has been visited 
Captain Hon. Napier and Mr. Merk, but both came there 
from the Persian side. 

were not sorry leave Godar-i-Shah, the heat there was very 
severe. Proceeding westwards, reached the the Koh-i-Malik 
Siah range, and April 16—a red-letter day our mission records—we 
erected our last boundary pillar the top Koh-i-Malik Siah, peak 
5500 feet above sea-level, mark the end our long boundary-line 
between Afgharistan and Baluchistan. From this point northwards 
runs the boundary settled between Persia and Afghanistan Sir 
Frederick and from this same point southwards runs the 
between Persia and Baluchistan, just laid down Colone! 
Holdich. The massive stone cairn, some feet high, which built 
the top this mountain, now marks the point where three empires 
meet,” for here, one point, British, Persian, and Afghan territories 
join. soon our camp, both men and animals, had had few days’ 
rest, and had recruited their strength with the good water found 
there and with the food supplies had obtained from Persian Seistan, 
started homewards. The Afghans had had enough the desert, 
and preferred strike across Afghan Seistan the Helmand, and thence 
along that river, while returned Robat across the desert much 
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the same route had come. agreed meet each other once more 

the return journey took the opportunity exploring the 
Koh-i-Sultan range, which had passed the south our route 
coming. passing did the north this range, were 
greatly struck the queer, grotesque shapes its numerous sharp 
peaks. And more especially the appearance what, saw 
from distance, looked like huge masonry pillar erected the crest 
line the range. This pillar known the Neza-i-Sultan, the 
spear Sultan. Sir Charles MacGregor saw these mountains from 
distance 1877, and speaks them the oddest-looking mountains 
had ever seen. was greatly struck with the appearance the 
Neza-i-Sultan, but neither nor any other European had ever yet been 
close entering the range our trouble was well rewarded, 
for more extraordinary mass mountains almost impossible 
conceive. rode along the bright moonlight, saw high 
pointed pinnacles and minarets all round us, and here and there steep 
masses conglomerate, which formed the peaks, looked, exactly like 
old Gothic cathedrals and churches. Nor did this resemblance fade 
away the daylight. The Neza-i-Sultan found truly marvellous 
feature. perpendicular column hard conglomerate, with straight 
precipitous sides. The fissures made rain and weather action down 
its sides give fluted appearance from distance. expected 
find high natural pillar, but were not prepared for the stupendous 
size the reality. Judging from its width the base, which over 
100 yards diameter, the height must less than from 500 
800 feet. You can, therefore, realize the effect this gigantic column 
when seen from below. The name Neza-i-Sultan means the spear 
Sultan. This Sultan, who also has given his name thewhole range, 
ancient mythical celebrity who said have been buried the 
His full name Sultan-i-Pir-Khaisar, and the patron saint 
Baluch robbers. This may account for the Koh-i-Sultan having very 
bad reputation robber resort. These mountains abound the 
plant, and the summer months traders come numbers 
from Afghanistan collect it. 

Well, must hurry on. reached our main camp Robat 
May and were glad find them all well and flourishing. had 
been nearly six weeks away from them, and, had not been able 
keep communication with each other during that time, found 
most welcome supply letters and news awaiting us. May the 
Afghan Commission arrived, and May our final agreements and 
maps were prepared and signed, and were able last start home- 
wards. The Afghans returned the Helmand route for Kandahar, 
while followed, far Nushki, much the same route that 
which had come. was trying journey, the heat was very 
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severe, registering 116° Fahr. our tents. marched before, 
always night, and now were able get little rest day, for 
the Bad-i-sad-o-bistroz,” the wind 120 days, had now sprung 
up, and blew with hurricane violence day after day the whole day long, 
blowing down our tents, and smothering sand. This charming 
wind gets every year about May, and blows without ceasing from 
the north-west for four months. While lasts, makes life along the 
Helmand valley and the deserts either side perfect purgatory. 
Right glad were last reach the edge the desert Nushki, 
and ascend out the hot wind-swept plain into the cool, refreshing air 
the high mountains west Quetta. reached Quetta safely 
May 29, 1896, and there our troubles ceased. 

Boundary delimitation and demarcation work was the sole object 
and aim the mission whose wanderings have now described, but 
the course our energetic survey officers, i.e. Captain 
Mackenzie, during the first year, and Esq., during the 
second year the mission, and their staff, besides carrying out the 
actual survey work required for boundary delimitation purposes, took 
excellent advantage the opportunities afforded making careful 
survey the whole country through which passed, scale 
miles and miles the inch. have not the actual figures refer 
to, but believe considerably over 30,000 square miles country were 
thus carefully surveyed, much which was, all intents and purposes, 
new country. Much valuable ethnological information was collected, 
and our scientific work included careful meteorological records, and 
also large zoological, geological, and botanical collections. Our zoological 
collection, thanks the energy Surgeon-Captain Maynard, very 
large one, including several thousand specimens. might expected, 
from the countless reptiles the desert abounds in, our zoological 
collection was largely reptiles. Among them are many rare species 
and many quite new science. Our old friend, the horned viper,* 
turned out not only new species, but new genus. The zoological 
and other collections are now being carefully worked out the officers 
the and British museums. Besides few taken myself, 
the photographs with which this paper has been illustrated were taken 
the following gentlemen, whom much indebted for the loan 
them, i.e. Lieut. Benn, 5th Bombay Cavalry, for those the 
country between Domandi and Chaman, and Tate, Esq., for those 
the country between Chaman and 


This snake has been named the Eristicophis Macmahonii. 

May permitted mention Dachshund Donnie, who figured several 
the photographs with which the paper was illustrated. not only accompanied his 
owner throughout the wanderings the Baluch-Afghan Boundary Commission, but 
also accompanied him 1893 Cabul with the Durand mission. has traversed 
most Baluchistan, and almost every portion India. 
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and south the district with which Captain McMahon 
has been dealing, lies somewhat remarkable country which has long 
been riddle geographers and ethnographers alike, the mysteries 
which have lately been unravelled connection with boundary demar- 
cation. Captain McMahon has described the watershed which traverses 
the desert south the Helmand, shutting off that great river system 
from the Mashkel lake, Hamun, district further south. This great 
basin Mashkel covers very large area varied country, and 
includes the drainage from those mountains the west which now 
form the Persian frontier, well that other mountains the 
south, which form the northern outposts Makrin. About the edge 
the Hamun (which salt swamp dry weather and shoreless 
sea times flood), the western side it, are few scattered date 
groves, inadequately cultivated, ragged, and unproductive, which from 
time immemorial have been bone contention between the wild and 
lawless Damani tribes Eastern Persia and the desert-bred Rekis 
and reprisals, blood feuds, and wayside murders 
have been hatched and bred those wretched date-groves, until matters 
had reached acute fighting stage, when our Government stepped 
and decided have Persian boundary well Afghan boundary. 
Besides the date groves there were other political matters dispute 
which had stood over since the historic days the Seistan Boundary 
quarter century ago, and which had proved the 
time nuts too hard for that Commission crack. Thus fell out 
that whilst Captain McMahon was busy with section the Afghan 
boundary south the Helmand, was acting her Majesty’s (‘ommis- 
sioner within few days’ ride him another and totally distinct 
Commission, the basis which was treaty between the late Shah and 
our English Foreign Office. 

connection with this treaty there were about 300 miles 
boundary defined, extending from the Malik Siah Koh 
south-easterly direction Kohuk, the Mashkel river, and there 
were but two three months which define them. The season 
was well advanced before political negotiations were closed, and was, 
fact, this very day, February 22, exactly year ago, that the 
British and Commissions met the banks the Mashkel 
river, after having travelled, the one from Karachi sea Gwadur, 
and thence across the backbone Makrin the Mashkel; and the 
other from far-off Teheran the north-west Persia, the space 
about one month. 


Read the Royal Geographical Society, February 22, 1897. 
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Now you must not allow the desolate blankness the map those 
regions mislead you. For many years, whilst acting superin- 
tendent the Baluchistan Surveys, attention had been directed 
this corner Asia; and chiefly the agency well-trained 
native assistants, not only all and the borderland dispute, 
but very much Eastern Persia too, had been well reconnoitred and 
fairly surveyed. should emphasize the word surveyed. not 
mean that individuals had merely passed along line country, con- 
tenting themselves with leaving red trail over blank white space 
the map-record their travels, but that sound square mapping, 
with importance omitted within its limits, was rendered 
the end the season’s work. Thus happened that possessed 
excellent geographical mapping based triangulation the whole 
this region, and that was with completed maps our hands 
that entered boundary negotiations. Persian colleague 
found gentleman whose previous connection with the Seistan Com- 
mission had given him most reasonable and delightful confidence 
the accuracy British surveyors. Thus were able get the 
300 miles boundary settled and demarcated without any waiting 
preliminary survey processes, and the beginning May, ere the 
hot-weather blasts had made that sun-stricken land unbearable, and 
before the death the late Shah, were back again India with 
our work complete. 

the incidents and the strange experiences that remote com- 
mission there time now speak length; can only say that 
the race hatred which exists between the desert-born Baluch and the 
Persian gujjer” (as they call him) was strong enough give bad 
quarter hour occasionally, and one could not but feel that the rapid 
conclusion negotiations was merciful dispensation Providence. 
One can only look back the history the weary Seistan boundary 
struggle twenty-five years ago, the well-remembered experience 
the yet more protracted boundary proceedings that were rendered famous 
Panjdeh, and note with satisfaction the changes that time has wrought 
demarcation procedure—and wrought chiefly the aid better 
official appreciation the advantage correct geographical knowledge. 

You will least understand that survey assistant, Colonel 
Wahab (who only very lately had been associated with success- 
ful struggle carry the triangulation India across the Himalayas into 
the Pamirs, and thus effected the first scientific junction between Russia 
and India), found such scientific achievement ready his hand 
this remote Baluch wilderness. gathered little new geography 
yet, the geography this region comparative blank our maps 
and must new many you, will say few words about it. 
must pass over the strange conformation these western hills, along the 
watershed which the Persian boundary now runs, and from which 
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complicated drainage falls into the Mashkel swamps; and must leave 
the interest that attaches itself the gigantic snow-capped volcanic 
mountain system which flanks these mountains another day. may 
that Captain Sykes (who, with Captain Kemball, was one 
political assistants) will some day tell you his first ascent that 
extraordinary peak, 13,000 feet high. remarkable volcano 
remote region geographical feature strange enough require 
chapter itself; and you are taking your geography to-night too much 
compressed for casual descriptions. will only draw your attention 
the general geographical character those districts which this recent 
demarcation now fall within the sphere British Indian influence, and 
their relation both East and West. 

You will see that, flanked great stretches desert the 
north, and the sea the south, this remote region, which 
lately much general scientific interest has arisen, forms natural 
geographical gateway between Persia and India. This is, indeed, 
precisely the réle which has filled past historic ages; and 
filled that position now, there would yet this interest add all 
others, that the country would possess great military significance. The 
key this gateway has, however, always been held the predominant 
power the Eastern seas; and ever since three small British ships 
issued out Pasni harbour, and defeated the last Portuguese squadron 
that sailed the Arabian sea, that key has been held us. Before 
that period (so long before that history does not hold the record) 
know now that Dravidian races, driven out Mesopotamia Semitic 
invaders, swarmed through this country India, leaving behind them 
curious records stone their occupation the country, and con- 
siderable remnant their people besides. Then hear 
reckless march through this same land three hundred years B.c., when 
attempted force his way impossible shore route Persia, 
and lost two-thirds his army the vain endeavour support his 
fleet with his land forces. The description that retreat, told 
the historian Arrian, complete and graphic, that not only 
comparatively easy trace out the route followed Alexander, but 
from you may gather very fair idea the nature the country 
exists to-day. 

About thousand years later the Arabs swept through from Syria, 
and not only conquered all the Indus valley, but set work establish 
system roads and irrigation which maintained enormous cities, and 
turned this wilderness into world-famed commercial centre. 
With Arab reminiscences—the remains these cities and the 
gigantic irrigation schemes—the whole country teems; but the Arabs 
themselves are only now represented powerful confederation 
tribes who, indeed, represent the typical Baluch to-day, but who 
have hardly word Arabic their language. Then came the great 
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discovery sea route India and the turn the Portuguese, and 
with the extinction highway India, and its lapse 
into phase darkness profound that twenty years ago about 
much was known know the darkest forests Africa. 
Now again the light has broken those rugged hills and palm-covered 
valleys, and most its dark places have been made plain. 

The narrow fringe sandy unprofitable shore which sets northern 
limit the Arabian sea, broken here and there gigantic headlands 
stretching seawards, and backed mountains for its entire length 
until you approach the Dasht river, where the mountain system becomes 
broken and recedes northwards. Here the point where routes into 
Persia strike inland. Here and there find harbours formed the 
outlying headlands, which give protection the fishing craft the 
coast, and support small townlets which are usually stations 
the Persian Gulf telegraph service, and considerable trade dried 
and salted fish. the townlets Gwadur (which Arab possession, 
owning the Sultan Muskat sovereign) the principal; and from 
salt fish exported the west coast India and sharks’ fins 
China. How such trade can pay not pretend say. 

The fish industry which pervades the coast pervades the atmosphere 
also. All the coast stinks fish, and all the people 
live fish. Dogs, cats, cattle, and even camels, eat fish. The old 
the Greeks are offensively predominant throughout 
the coast districts; and, strange say, after all these centuries, the 
old mystery enchantment hangs over that coast still. have been 
taken the enchanted island Astola, where, even now, there dwells 
lovely, but most pernicious, mermaid, who turns men into fish, and 
where, doubt, most excellent use has been made the mysterious 
envelopment the island the pirate Meds, who used bring the 
crews captured vessels here and murder them wholesale. 

The roads from the coast inland are few and far between. They are 
not good roads when you find them, for they trend northward they 
cross the axis all chief ranges and ridges the country. The hill 
conformation very peculiar, though closely allied that which exists 
the frontier from the north-west India (i.e south Waziristan) 
the Arabian sea, and which continues again from Western 
Persia. Close-packed, narrow, knife-edged ridges run parallel each 
other and the coast, sometimes swelling into well-defined mountain 
systems, sometimes dwindling into mere display sharp points, 
emanating like sharks’ fins from the billowy plain, but always offering 
the sharpest, stoniest, and most aggressive obstruction the traveller 
bound follows that between these ridges running east 
and west, following the trend the coast the coast itself shapes 
new course, there are long narrow valleys offering means com- 
munication good that which crosses them bad. 
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these valleys that the wealth lies, and wealth 
not despised even these days. Thick groves date palms 
occasionally fill the landscape like sea, with the white towers 
village forts rising above them, islands break the surface inlet 
rank luxuriance cultivation lies under the palms, where wheat- 
fields enclose fruit orchards, and fair-sized streams are diverted into 
network irrigation channels. There are districts where 
the fierce heat early spring forbids the existence any form life 
whatsoever, and there are also sweet, well-shaded valleys, the beauty 
which hardly surpassed even Kashmir. amongst them all lie 
the remains ancient civilization, such may seen the ruins 
old cities, old forts, canals. These tell which 
may hope ere long fairly unravel. 

Old this Asiatic world may be, yet new world much 
scientific inquiry. Its geography fairly solved, but its ethnography 
still riddle, and its history, when research and investigation shall 
unfold it, will fill many gap the stories the nations, can 
never claim national character itself. deeply regret that have 
neither photographs nor sketches illustrate some the more re- 
markable corners this man’s land. not that have neglected 
secure such records, but that they are India, whilst Iam here, 
can only hope that calling your attention this long-forgotten 
country have claimed your interest succeeding records when per- 


chance there may leisure and opportunity tell completer tale. 


Before the reading the paper, the Chairman, Admiral said: 
sorry that Mr. Curzon, who was have presided here to-night, has been prevented 
his public duties. can understand that present has not much time 
spare. Iam particularly sorry, because feel sailor out place the chair 
when talking about the borders Afghanistan, which know nothing and Mr. 
Curzon great deal. not think need more than introduce you the 
lecturer, Captain McMahon, who will now read his paper. 

After Captain McMahon’s paper, Admiral said: While Captain 
McMahon was tracing his boundary, Colonel was tracing another 
boundary, and kindly consented give short account his 

After the reading the papers, the following discussion took place 

Admiral sorry Sir Frederic Goldsmid not had letter 
this morning from him say heis unfortunately laid up. the former 
delimitation commission between Afghanistan and Persia, and brought the 
point where Colonel Holdich and Captain McMahon took their surveys. Also Colonel 
Woodthorpe wished here, but sorry has not been able come. 
Would Mr. Alcock say something the collections Captain McMahon brought 
back 

Mr. There very little general interest can say about the collec- 
tions brought back Captain McMahon and Dr. Maynard. Captain McMahon 
has said, its chief interest reptiles; fact, judging from that collection, one 
quite prepared understand that Baluchistan land reptiles. Another 
feature the collection the large number spiders, and venomous 
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spider-like creatures. worked out and examined the reptiles carefully; there 
are good many species, including the viper Captain McMahon spoke of. 
most interesting form, and have christened account its 
though all vipers are excessively pugnacious. have not been able 
examine the collection scorpions and spiders and venomous spider-like creatures, 
which large and interesting, but have arranged with Mr. Pocock, the British 
Museum, examine and report them. 

Mr. Captain McMahon has traversed tract Baluchistan quite 
different from that crossed with Sir Oliver St. John 1872. exceedingly 
interesting hear, both from him and from Colonel Holdich, that the country, 
previously unknown, has length been opened up. can entirely confirm Captain 
McMahon’s account the abundance reptile that exactly what found 
going through the same country. 

afraid can add nothing useful the geographical 
aspects the question which has been brought before you to-night, and certainly 
nothing the geological aspect, and knowledge Baluchistan but very 
small, for, though visited Domandi with Captain McMahon when first saw it, 
the winter 1891, and galloped over the plain Zarmelan, and visited Chaman with 
him, know little the country its rougher aspect. But there one point should 
like say word on, and that what may called the personal aspect this 
work, the work done the man. was member the Government India 
which ordered these boundary expeditions, these delimitation expeditions, and 
knew that there was difficult task before those who had conduct them. 
Captain McMahon’s modesty—one his characteristics—made very light these 
has told something and left gather something the nature 
that country, how most arid desert. you know how the people 
themselves describe it? They say that the Almighty, when making the world, used 
all the water, and grass, and flowers, and trees make other beautiful countries, 
and when had used all these, and had nothing left but heap rubbish, 
threw that down and made Baluchistan; and have heard others comment upon 
that and cannot understand, when had made Baluchistan, that took 
the trouble make any other hell.” the country which Captain 
McMahon conducted that boundary expedition, country infinitely desolate, 
infinitely arid, infinitely drear, and had not only the difficulties intense heat 
and want water contend with, but also had contend with that human 
difficulty which few know now well does—the difficulty dealing with the 
Afghan. think only those who have dealt with the Afghan that can really 
know how obstructive human being can be. Captain McMahon has shown very 


-charming photograph his Afghan colleague, and spoke his winning smile, and 


told they didn’t often smile both the same day. From what know Captain 
McMahon, there was subdued smile Captain McMahon’s face even when 
open smile was the face his colleague, smile which occasionally changed 
the wrong side his colleague’s face. these difficulties which Captain 
McMahon had contend with were enormous; the nature Orientals, 


-especially Afghans, create difficulty every matter connected with diplomacy. 


Here boundary had bedefined. was apparently thing, because had 
been traced upon the map and agreed Sir Mortimer Durand and the Amir 
the time the mission Kabul, which Captain McMahon was member; 
but one thing trace boundary map, and another thing the ground, 
And there were special difliculties connected with such question, such watercourses 
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422 THE RIVER ODER, 
and irrigation, whom the rights these give rise, when both parties are 
not anxious for speedy issue, endless delays and Captain McMahon 
had contend, first all, with great physical difficulties; secondly, with these 
human difficulties, and neither one nor the other was ever discouraged 
had that characteristic which absolutely necessary dealing with these Eastern 
peoples, not only perfect courage, but absolutely infinite patience, and was 
these two combined qualities, courage and patience, that these boundary com- 
missions were brought their thoroughly successful ends. Sir, think 
matter great pride Englishmen, must matter great pride and 
constant self-congratulation, that there are always found men, young men, 
possessing these great and these grand qualities—men who, like Captain McMahon 
and Colonel Holdich, will continue for this empire the class work they 
have done, and will continue keep this great empire what is. 

Admiral The very eloquent and moving words you have just 
heard from Sir Henry Brackenbury leave very little say. think, reading 
between the lines Captain McMahon’s story, can see there were all these 
difficulties which Sir Henry has mentioned, which Captain McMahon said 
nothing, and the stories have heard to-night give idea the sort work 
that goes throughout our empire from year year quiet way, the 
course business that song made about, that make proud are English- 
men. sure only speaking your sentiments offering our hearty 
thanks Captain McMahon and Colonel Holdich for their extremely interesting 
papers. 


sketch-map was compiled from the Survey 
India map Afghanistan 1889; from the map published the Geographical 
Journal, 1896, illustrating Holdich’s paper “Ancient and 
Makran together with slight additions and alterations made Colonel 
Holdich and Captain McMahon. The coast-line has been taken from the 
Admiralty charts. 
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the many geographical advantages enjoyed these islands, 
one the least considered our comparative immunity from great floods. 
The historical works Lauder and others, and the later chronicles 
the daily newspapers, indeed contain accounts destruction done 
total inundations, but the worst the total damage rarely consider- 
able, and there are few inhabitants the United Kingdom who regard 
any its rivers source real and imminent danger themselves 
their property. Under these circumstances, might have been ex- 
pected, know little about the hydrography this country detail, 
and the production work like that before impossible. 

The Imperial Decree February 28, 1892, placed two questions 
before the German Commission charged with the investigation the 


Der Oderstrom, sein Stromgebiet und seine Wichtigsten Nebenfliisse; heraus- 
gegeben vom Bureau des Ausschusses zur Untersuchung der 
den der besonders ausgesetzten Fluss-gebieten. Berlin 
Dietrich Reimer. 
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hydrographic conditions existing regions liable (A) 
What are the causes the floods recent years; the system 
regulation and canalization the Prussian rivers responsible for the 
increased danger arising from floods those regions, and, so, what 
changes are recommended? (B) What further steps can taken 
diminish the risk life and property the future? With view 
answering these questions, the Commission set itself collect and 
arrange all the existing observations concerning the physical and 
economical conditions the different river-systems, and fill the 
numerous deficiencies new observations, complete general 
survey the hydrography each system, and the river interests 
and rights which might affected any proposed scheme regu- 
lation. This vast undertaking was, the first place, restricted 
the basins the Oder, the Elbe, and the Vistula, and the work now 
published forms the report the first-named. consists three 
substantial volumes quarto volume tables and statistics, 
and atlas thirty-six plates. The first volume treats the general 
form the Oder basin, its position, climatic relations, geology, the 
second describes detail the separate secondary basins; and the third 
devoted careful discussion the actual streams the main river 
and its chief tributaries. 

The most important point borne mind, arriving clear 
understanding the geographical relations the rivers Northern 
Germany, the fact that the mountains and high ground forming the 
water-partings approach nearest the sea-coast towards the west, while 
eastwards they recede inland till the triangular North German 
plain merges almost insensibly into the great Russian depression. The 
southern border the Oder basin touches one side the division 
the Carpathians known the Western Beskids, and the other the 
Sudetic mountains, whose north-eastern slope drains the Oder through- 
out its whole length. Only the western part the highland Poland 
drains into the Oder—the plateau Poland and Upper Silesia. But 
the peculiar distribution the higher ground makes itself felt far into 
the plain, for the Bober and the Lausitzer Neisse join the main stream not 
far above the point where its volume doubled the Warthe and 
Netze, and the latter that the immense area low-lying plain 
the Oder basin chiefly owes its existence; they traverse the belt 
depression which extends over into the Vistula basin far the 
Rokitno marshes, and forms the true connecting link between the 
great Russian plain, with its extreme continental climate, and the diver- 
sified surface Western Europe, where broken coast-line carries the 
milder influences the sea far inland. Hence the Oder occupies, 
were, intermediate position, the lower parts its course being 
subject conditions similar those characteristic Western Europe, 
though modified degree, while the upper basin continental 
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424 THE RIVER ODER. 
region, the continental characteristics being, however, again moditied 
compared with such rivers the Vistula. These circumstances 
position, together with the greater elevation the southern part, give 
the Oder basin climate almost uniform throughout its length. 

remarkable feature the Oder basin the absence the ex- 
pansion and contraction observed many rivers. The shape 
effect somewhat distorted rectangle, the north-western side standing 
perpendicular the south-western base-line, and the south-western side 
forming acute angle with it. The length the base approxi- 
mately 304 miles, and the opposite side 245 miles, giving mean 
length 274 miles; the perpendicular distance between these sides 
166 miles, The “centre gravity” this figure lies east Lissa, 
almost the watershed between the Bartsch and Obra, and the 
line dividing the German and Polish languages. The lowest point 
the main watershed the between and 
Weisskirchen, where the Oder separated from the Danube, and the 
Atlantic from the Mediterranean, pass only 1000 feet above sea- 
level. From the the watershed extends westwards 
for 682 miles, eastwards for 920 miles; 354 miles the former case, 
and 103 miles the latter, traversing mountains. The eastern part 
runs through the plateau and Upper Silesia for 217 miles, 
and the remaining 328 miles the left the main stream, and 600 
miles the right cross the low plains—amounting 928 miles, per 
cent. the whole. 

The great extension the plains North Germany and Poland 
towards the east gives the eastern sides the river-systems almost 
independent character: general south-to-north direction combined 
with east-to-west stream draining the southern side the rising 
ground near the coast, and the joint flow carries the waters the whole 
eastern and north-eastern plain each basin towards some point the 
lower course the main stream. Thus the Warthe and the 
Oder basin correspond the Bug and Narew the Vistula, the Havel 
and Spree the Elbe, and the Aller and Leine the Weser. The 
eastern tributaries are, therefore, for the most part rivers the plain, 
contrast those received higher the opposite side, which are 
more frequently rapid mountain streams. 

The point junction with the Warthe accordingly forms, the case 
the Oder, obvious division between the lower and upper courses 
the river. further division the upper river is, however, desir- 
and between the Warthe and Breslau may called the middle 
Oder, the term upper Oder being kept for the part between Breslau 
and the source. This arrangement has many advantages from the 
point view commerce and navigation, but the formation the 
river-valley gives more scientific division point somewhat below 
Breslau, near the confluence the Lohe, Weistritz, and Weide with the 
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main stream, where first deflected from its normal west-north-west 
direction ridge running east and west. The middle Oder” 
itself divided into upper and lower courses its junction with the 
Obrzycko, where enters the great Warsaw-Berlin valley. The upper 
Oder proper begins its junction with the Olsa, where the four streams 
forming the original feeders unite and enter the Silesian plateau. This 
also divided into upper and lower courses the entrance the Neisse. 

Politically, per cent. the Oder basin lies Germany, only 
per cent. outside Prussia. The sources the main stream lie 
Austria, and the Warthe Russia, giving per cent. the whole 
basin the former country, and per cent. the latter. 

These facts, stated the introduction this report, indicate the 
nature and extent the area surveyed, and suggest the lines 
followed the inquiry itself. Space does not admit our even naming 
the thirty-five separate river-basins, each minutely described the second 
volume under the five headings, configuration, soil, water-system, culti- 
vation, and still less can follow the third volume through the 
detailed accounts the Oder itself and its main tributaries. This 
volume divided into three, the first section describing the bed and 
the valley each part the Oder corresponding the natural 
divisions described above, the movements water and ice each, 
and the artificial element introduced dams, 
bridges, and the like. Section this volume deals similar 
manner with the most important tributaries, excepting the Warthe, 
which, for geographical reasons already mentioned, has whole division, 
section itself. part the work has been executed with 
the most laborious minuteness, and the facts discussed are constantly 
supported the statistical tables, and illustrated the innumerable 
maps, plans, and sections. 

The general geographical interest the report, apart from its value 
work reference, centres round the papers the climate and 
geology the Oder basin, the first volume. The first these, 
Prof. Kremser, discusses the interesting transitional climate the 
region from the data air-temperature and rainfall, with sort 
appendix the other less widely observed elements. The variation 
temperature with height rightly regarded important factor 
the temperature investigations, and special care has been taken the 
comparison the differences temperature such pairs stations 
and Schneekoppe (1145 and 5260 feet above sea-level), and 
and Wang (2864 feet), under varying conditions clear and 
cloudy weather, and the abnormal conditions the wind. The 
mean correction for height for the year comes out about Fahr. 330 
feet, somewhat less than might have been expected, but easily accounted 
for the frequent reversal the temperature gradient the colder 


seasons. 
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Where river concerned, the occurrence and duration frost 
naturally special importance, and the comparison Breslau and 
Stettin gives interesting results. Ona mean forty winters, frosts 
less than ten days’ duration occur with almost equal frequency, but 
for longer periods Breslau higher, continuous frosts over month 
occurring there twice often Stettin. Nevertheless, the longest 
frost record (December 17, 1870, February 16, 1871) lasted exactly 
the same time both places. lustral averages nine stations for 
the forty years 1851-90 show temperatures below the general mean 
from 1851-55 1861-65, above from 1881-85, and again 
below from 1886-90. 

The geological work was placed the hands Dr. Dathe, who 
responsible for the hill and mountain districts, and Prof. Dr. Wahn- 
schaffe, who surveyed the low-lying plains, the two regions being 
practically separated the contour-line 650 feet (200 metres). 
part the Oder basin rises above the snow-line, the term mountain 
region” used the same sense the geography this country, 
and includes everything more than 1700 2000 feet above sea-level, 
leaving the 600 1700 feet belt “hill country.” For geological 
purposes, the two arrange themselves into (1) the Sudetic mountains, 
and (2) their subsidiary ranges, (3) the Beskids, and (4) the Upper 
Silesian plateau; but the Sudetic mountains are understood extend 
only from the Lausitzen Pforte the Miihrische Pforte, and include 
the Riesengebirge, Eulengebirge, and Altvater groups, characterized 
bed crystalline schist, which, although the oldest formation 
here, overlies most the more recent strata. Special interest attaches 
the northern diluvium, which here, elsewhere North Germany, 
occurs about 1600 feet above sea-level. The distribution this 
deposit has been found extend over much wider area the Sudetic 
range than was supposed, point much importance account the 
different permeability the soil, and consequent change the amount 
drainage which may expected find its way the various feeding 
streams. 

The low plains the Oder basin are almost entirely covered with 
quaternary deposits, but here and there these are thin that the 
tertiary strata have become exposed, and the river itself has course 
made number sections. The tertiary rocks appear most frequently 
the neighbourhood Brieg, the north Breslau, south Liegnitz, 
and round Posen, but especially the basin the Warthe, and they 
consist chiefly middle and upper Oligocene and Miocene beds. The 
quaternary deposits are the diluvium and the alluvium, the former the 
work the Russo-Scandinavian ice-sheet, which now known have 
overspread North Germany twice, with inter-glacial period inter- 
polated, and the latter the result agencies work since the total 
disappearance the ice-sheet. 
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THE TEACHING GEOGRAPHY RELATION 
ANDREWS. 


has been written about the teaching geography, but, unfortunately, the 
improvement English schools this subject has been most disappointing. Its 
educational importance is, however, great that may perhaps venture make 
few practical suggestions side the subject which has been somewhat 
neglected. only systematizing the teaching geography, especially its 
early stages, that can hope train future geographers, and obtain for geography 
English education the honoured and important position that holds the 
continent. 

present, most English schools some time devoted the teaching 
history, and few there systematized teaching geography; but, un- 
fortunately, the two subjects are taught almost complete isolation. first 
seems almost inconceivable that this should so, and certainly not from any 
lack theory the subject. quote merely one two names: Ratzel ex- 
pressly declares that geography means Hilfswissenschaft, subordinate 
branch history, but that the two sciences need one another and cannot 
separated. Herder, again, inimitable definition, tells that history geo- 
graphy set motion; and Michelet goes far say, est d’abord 
toute Géographie.” Finally, quote Sir Geikie, whose admirable book 
the teaching geography should the hands every teacher. Few obser- 
vant teachers will refuse confess that the historical side political geography 
generally this country either neglected altogether school treated 
the most meagre and perfunctory way.... The present political limits 
state are too often supposed have the same kind stability they had been 
boundaries fixed nature. When France the fifteenth century spoken of, 
what proportion readers has any notion the difference between what was called 
France then and what France now? Yet surely history cannot intelligently 
understood unless such distinctions this are kept view. 

“It hardly possible exaggerate the importance, geographical teaching, 
connecting the present aspect the country and the present political boundaries 
and social conditions with those that preceded them, and out which they have 
gradually grown. only proportion realize what has been that can 
properly appreciate what is. And yet how constantly see geography taught 
the existing state things had always been maintained if, for instance, 
the modern limits countries had the same persistence and fundamental character 
geological boundary-lines. Obviously the study the present must come first, 
but should never forget that the result must necessarily superficial and 
imperfect, until has been connected with inquiry into the past.” 

One would fancy that practical people like ourselves would have utilized some 
the abundant theory and material that lies within easy reach, but, unfortunately, 
there nothing which are more conservative than education. Mathew 
Arnold’s famous lines Etna’ might have been specially written 
tor educationalists 

And they rubbed through yesterday 
the hereditary way 
And they will rub through, they can, 
To-morrow the selfsame plan.” 


Paper read the Royal Geographical Society, February 18, 1897. 
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The fact that all practical teachers are, and rightly so, great fear fads 
and faddists, but obviously absurd carry this conservative and precautious 
attitude too There can little doubt that, without any radical change, and 
with slight addition the time present spent history alone, the study 
history and geography connection with each other would, the hands capable 
teachers, produce result almost tenfold value education. obtain this, the 
study the physical geography country must precede and coextensive 
with the study its history. 

think will generally admitted that the ideal history teaching English 
schools should teach the student reverence the great deeds his 
ancestors, understand his responsibilities citizen great empire, and, above 
all, appreciate the causes which have contributed the making England and 
Greater Britain. taught present, even the most able teachers, there 
what one may call lack perspective the teaching English history, owing 
the neglect physical geography. true that good historians and teachers 
history have all, consciously unconsciously, been geographers. perhaps 
sufficient allude here Green’s admirable geographical work, especially the 
the Forests checking Invasions,’ and they have themselves appre- 
ciated the importance physical factors; but they are apt forget that the 
student has not done so, and they consequently relegate what may call the 
physical side history special text-books special lessons. There is, therefore, 
this great start with, trying obtain adequate recognition 
the place geography the teaching history, that there are convenient 
text-books which the teacher of, for example, English history can refer for 
information the geographical side his work. can, course, obtain this 
information from geographical text-books, but unless deliberately takes this 
trouble—which, unfortunately, seems most teachers lead them work quite 
outside their province—and can also induce his pupils study geography, will 
necessity almost entirely neglect the geographical side. 
and reading are systematic, they can little use. 

The few isolated allusions the physical geography country made 
history-teachers, scattered through text-books, are, rule, little practical 
value, because the student has not sufficient knowledge the subject understand 
their importance. would quite unreasonable expect any one have 
clear idea the relative position peaks mountain range which has 
only caught fleeting glimpses through the mist. 

may, perhaps, objected that historical atlases—and what could more 
geographical than atlas always used all good teachers the teaching 
history. But you examine what are usually called historical geographies and 
historical atlases, you will find that they are almost entirely topographical; that 
say, they deal with the distribution names and the changes political 
boundaries. Some, such ‘Gardiner’s Student’s Atlas English History,’ are 
immense value for the teaching history, and can imagine nothing more 
instructive than compare the maps England about 1400 with those the 
present day, and observe how few the modern manufacturing towns Lanca- 
shire were even marked the earlier period. But teachers are apt forget that 
topographical map merely diagrammatic method showing statistics 
referring the relative positions names. 

true that physical map also diagrammatic method showing the 
distribution rivers, mountains, etc., and that can used equally badly, but 
fortunately hardly any student attempts learn physical map heart. 

where places are and their distance apart has distinct value the 


Unless the teaching 
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intercourse everyday life, but one rule wishes know the exact shape 
mountain ranges the position contour-lines for their own sake, but only for 
the information given these symbols with regard the country. student, 
therefore, does not attempt commit physical map memory any more than 
does landscape, but only attends and remembers those details which help 
illustrate his line thought. 

take concrete instance boy, looking topographical map England, 
remembers the positions London and Liverpool from the picture imprinted 
his mind the names London and Liverpool, written certain type opposite 
corners the map. has now got all wants from the map; that is, the 
relative positions the two names representing the towns London and Liverpool, 
much the same way and with little reasoning has learnt the position 
two benches his But can hardly look map India and 
see the Himalayas with the plain the Ganges below, Switzerland and see 
the plain Lombardy between the Alps and Apennines, without thinking what 
these lines and dots represent, and reasoning somewhat how these mountains 
and this plain must affect the people who live there. 

The above example the misuse topographical atlas particularly fruit- 
ful, because illustrates unfortunate tendency make English history mere 
verbal record statistics, the way that topographical atlas diagrammatic 
record statistics. understand history, the student should able have 
his mind any one epoch (for example, 1380 English history, the time 
Chaucer), picture the state England, clear the student who has studied 
the present geography the British Isles has the whole British Isles and the 
relation the different parts the life the whole. 

But, rule, even the best student has such clear view. may have 
studied the growth English institutions, and able understand the develop- 
ment our complex system law and custom; may know the history 
parliament the foreign policy different reigns and epochs, possess connected 
idea the development English literature and manufacture; but, however 
thoroughly may understand each branch (and must remembered that 
mean knowledge English history far more complete than mere acquaintance 
with dates and genealogies and great events), apt become confused when 
tries put these different streams together and form clear picture life 
England any one time. 

the study history there must constant comparison and contrast, and 
the student has usually clear idea any one epoch with which can constantly 
compare and contrast If, however, knew something the present 
physical geography the British Isles conjunction with some the main ideas 
the history our own times, knowledge that would able continually 
expand from his own experience, would possess somethiog certain with which 
could compare other epochs. 

One the strongest reasons, therefore, for the study geography connection 
with history, that would give the student firm standpoint. may also 
added that, the pressure other subjects schools makes impossible for 
student gain any but disconnected knowledge certain periods history— 
know many people who have never got beyond the reign Queen Anne—if 
began with geography, would any rate possess some certain and valuable 
knowledge, addition training what is, every one must admit, one method 
history, i.e. from the geographical side. would probably 
this way make far more use any scraps historical information that came his 
way after-life. 
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example how one these epochs might studied, and how enor- 
mously the early training physical geography would help the student, will 
take the times Chaucer (about 1380). must first, however, explain what 
geographical knowledge the student should bring the study this epoch. 
would, perhaps, well this point possible objection the study 
geography connection with history, namely, that geography science, and 
should take its place among the sciences. quite possible that one the 
obstacles that have hindered its introduction into schools has been that the teach- 
ing geography has been confounded with that the sciences from which 
draws its materials, and that consequence the teaching geography con- 
sidered simply extension science-teaching. obviously far more 
important, take instance, that boy should understand the part that Vienna 
played history one the outposts civilization, than that should know 
the rainfall Vienna, and can understand teacher who regards geography 
this way failing appreciate its importance for history. 

But must not forgotten that geography gives the causes which made 
Vienna what was, and that the rainfall was only one, and possibly the least 
important, the factors. There is, real danger avoided the 
teaching geography English schoole, which lies the manifolding statistics, 
whether these consist diagram maps lantern slides. however, simply 
due bad selection the materials, and need not prejudice geographical teaching. 

might here point out, with regard the admirable lantern-slide maps which 
have been and are being prepared the Geographical Association for use schools, 
that they are not, some teachers have thought them, royal road geography, 
but simply convenient diagrammatic form showing statistics. would seem 
unnecessary mention this, did not know that many teachers have actually 
shown series these maps, comprising population, rainfall, language, physical 
features, etc., just they would have shown views. Lantern-slide maps 
are, however, properly used, immense value, they can seen large 
audiences, and save great labour the preparation wall maps. 

return the consideration the preliminary study physical geography 
connection with history. This should way differ from the training 
observation which has often been described numerous authorities; need 
only refer here Geographical Education,” Herbertson, the Scottish 
Geographical Magazine for August, 1896, and other early training 
geography must partly scientific, and connection with the sciences, such 
geology, botany, chemistry, that say, boy must first 
taught observe the laws nature and physical conditions that determine the 
environment his school and home. not, however, necessary for the special 
purpose view—the geographical training necessary understand history—to 
carry this too take instance, not necessary meteorologist 
understand the influence that climate has exerted the past and does exert 
the present the history life and race, Ireland and the west the British 
Isles, any more than necessary statistician know something, the 
ordinary study English history, about the increase population different 
epochs. Unfortunately, this training stops short, rule, with observation, but 
any use must much further, and lead the comparison and contrast 
the district knows with the rest the British Isles, and, less detail, with 
Europe and the British Colonies, 

The geography the world must, course, not neglected, but should 
only come after the study the countries which are more intimate relation 
with his home. fact, both the early training physical geography and 
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subsequently, the student should taught look out for the relations which 
subsist between different towns, districts, and countries. These are obviously not 
determined distance, e.g. you post luggage from Grindelwald Brigue the 
Rhone valley, few miles distant, goes about miles round Berne, because 
can sent rail round the great mountain basins. They are even not 
determined entirely facilities communication, Manchester discovered, when 
hoped tap the ocean trade directly the ship canal, without unloading 
Liverpool. There are many reasons, such custom, interest, etc., which often 
bind two towns, districts, countries together between which the facilities 
communication are far less than between either them and third. 

have mentioned this because there danger, the teaching geography, 
imagine that should taught—in spite the repeated assertions many 
eminent authorities, that proceed political divisions, township, country, etc., 


violate the fundamental idea home geography—beginning from the Home, 


Heimatkunde, the order which places districts lie the map, even, 
some one has pointed out, the order which maps are bound atlas! 
have known many boy who has studied the geography North America, 
and has then been taught South America because came next, and consequently 
has never reached India all. surely, however, unreasonable for any one 
this geography would history for English boy study first 
some country like China, whose story least intimately bound with that 
the British Isles. If, however, geography and history are taught connection, 
order study presents difficulty, the countries Europe, United States, 
India, and the colonies will naturally studied connection with the main 
points their history. 

With this preliminary knowledge geography, the student would possess 
firm standpoint with which compare and contrast such epoch the times 
Chaucer (1350 will take three headings, which course are 
way exhaustive, for the study that epoch from the geographical side. 


will confine myself one instance. 

Point Exit. Harbours England.—This gives opportunity for most 
instructive 

There happens, the year 1347, record the number ships supplied 
the different ports the Calais expedition. 

The Cinque Ports supplied about one-seventh the whole number ships 
and men, and the largest vessels were contributed Yarmouth, Dartmouth, 
London, Bristol, and Southampton, which sufficient show that the populous 
centres England were mainly the south-east and south-west. the student 
compares this with the present position British ports, with which already 
acquainted, will able appreciate the influence geographical conditions 
history, and understand how the modern port Liverpool, which sent that 
occasion bark and six men, was able, the outlet great coal, iron, and salt 
mines and populous manufacturing towns, triumph even over Bristol with its 
exceptional tidal advantages, its central position and easy communication with 
the Trent and Thames, and its proximity the metalliferous ores Cornwall 
and the coalfields 

the Cinque Ports, which were even then past their prime con- 
sequence the decay their harbours, presents exceptionally good object- 
lesson the way which change physical conditions has influenced history. 
‘The causes which led the destruction the harbours Romney, Rye, Winchelsea, 
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and Sandwich, take the most striking instances, were twofold. Sandwich 
particularly worthy notice, was originally one the old ports London 
the river Wantsum, which separated the Isle Thanet from Kent; also 
mentioned Domesday Book the most useful national port for defence; its 
importance further shown the fact that was the headquarters the Danish 
fleet when they invaded England. The waste sand which now separates from 
the sea was due both the influence physical conditions and the influence 
‘The physical causes were the south-west winds and flood-tides, which 
carried with them the sand and gravel procured from the old sea-beaches and from 
the masses material washed down from Sussex valleys the sea, and left them 
places where eddies were produced the meeting the tides and the 
consequent slackening their pace. 

This was greatly accelerated the influence man, which was shown the 
“inning the marshes,” reclamation the waste land covered the tide. 
this way the mouths the rivers and the harbours were gradually choked 
the accumulation sand which had formerly been spread over larger area. 

The physical changes that have influenced history should continually kept 
mind the student. 

cannot more here than mention one two towns and districts whose 
position has been completely altered historical times. 

The old Roman port Rutupiw, which Saxon times bore the name 

was deserted the sea, and gave place 

Reculvers, the old capital the Saxon kingdom, was originally 
some distance from the sea, tide, however, has that point 
deeply into the soft cliffs, that was found necessary protect the church, which 

Lastly, might mention the coasts Norfolk and Suffolk, where the sea 
gains incessantly from feet per year, and where churches, Eccles 
the sea, have been actually buried the sand. ‘To give one striking instance 
abroad, the town Adria, which gave its name the Adriatic, now miles 
from the 

think there can doubt that student, who this epoch (1350-1400) 
had some knowledge the chief physical causes that had influenced and were 
influencing the growth decay towns and populous centres, would far 
better position understand history. There would certainly some 
obtaining what may call diagrammatic material, for except with regard 
political geography, none exists least accessible 

There exist, however, sufficient details for the preparation rough maps 
illustrating the following points this epoch, take few instances, which 
should compared and contrasted with similar maps the present day— 


Maps and Diagrams (1350-1400), 


The population the British Isles. 

The proportion people town and country. 

The British Isles, showing, say red, where physical changes have taken 
place from 1350 the present day, and blue from our earliest historical records 
1400. 

The agricultural, fishing, grazing, and industrial 
Distribution forests and swamps and unreclaimed 
Harbours, showing depth and acity, and arranged classes according 
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their relative value. this case should correspond similar 
tion the present day; first-class harbour both epochs being marked with 
The towns which were most importance that epoch. 

The distribution monasteries, fairs, and the sites which pilgrimages 
were made, e.g. Walsingham, Norfolk. 

can imagine more instructive course study than take the main towns 
importance this epoch, such Bristol, York, Yarmouth, etc., and show how 
their history has been influenced physical conditions. How far would 
possible deal with this, except its broad outline, teaching the physical 
geography the British Isles the present day would naturally depend 
the pupil. any rate, should know the physical conditions which have 
determined the growth decay towns his own neighbourhood, and the 
meaning those topographical names which are clue the early geography 
the district. may said that this will entail more work than student 
can possibly do, but think that the information were systematically arranged 
adiagrammatic form for some dozen epochs English history, separated from 
fifty one hundred years, each which might studied some three four 
lessons, that would give the student firmer framework which build 
history than mere knowledge dates and great events. 

the life time when goods were brought into London barges pack- 
horse the narrow footway old London Bridge with its shops both sides, 
the old roads, which were often bad winter that Parliament was unable 
meet because members were detained few miles out London. The student 
will, however, see this more clearly able compare that time with the 
present, with its railways and steamships and canals and all the modern facilities 
communication. Under this will useful group the main lines 
communication the time both with the British Isles and with other countries 
should mentioned that, the Cape route had not yet been discovered, the 
trade from the East passed largely through the Mediterranean, and was controlled 
Venice and other Italian cities, and not English merchants. think 
must clear that knowledge the main lines and facilities transport 


that epoch and comparison with the present would help enormously understand 
its history. 


Maps and Diagrams (1350-1400). 
Means 


Roads and bridges (the maintenance which was matter national 
importance). 

Navigable rivers. 

Sea routes and overland routes Europe, showing the course trade, the 
influence the Hanseatic league, Venice, and the position British 
navigation. 


third heading, would interesting take such subject the 
influence geography thought, which really embraces two different 
(a) The influence geographical knowledge thought; the 
geographical conditions thought. 

Maps and diagrams under this heading might perhaps consist 

The geographical knowledge educated man, such Chaucer, who had 
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been campaign France and diplomatic mission Genoa, and whose 
characters the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ such the Wife Bath, who had been 
Palestine, and the Knight Lithuania, fighting against the pagans, prove that 
their author possessed considerable knowledge European geography. 
this way that can approximately estimate the knowledge foreign countries 
possessed the man who acted Foreign Minister, consideration enormous 
importance considering the foreign policy England. 

would interesting, though not important and more problematical, 
estimate the geographical knowledge the different classes society who are 
represented the characters Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury may here mention 
that the student would already possess maps the probable geographical knowledge 
least two epochs between 1066 and 1350, showing the influence the con- 
quest, and the Crusades. Chaucer’s Knight must have had many opportunities 
seeing foreign lands— 


Full often time had the board begun 


was the custom for knights the fourteenth century fight Prussia 
the Order against the heathens. had also been Lithuania, 
Granada, the siege Algezir (1344); Africa; Layas Armenia, and 
Satalie, the ancient Atalia, both taken the King Cyprus, the former 1367, 
the latter 1352; also the Sea” (the Mediterranean), Anatolia, and 
Turkey. Chaucer’s Shipman represented the class sailors and traders who 
were laying the foundation England’s future greatness. was the best pilot 
from Hull which shows that least the west the Mediterranean 
was open bold and enterprising mariners— 


knew well all the havens they were, 
From Scotland the Cape Finisterre 
And every creek Bretagne and Spain.” 


Scotland some editions Gothland. any case, his range was over the 
whole the North Sea and the Atlantic seaboard. this way also possible 
connect geography and literature. 

Chaucer have actual contemporary material, but when that not avail- 
able quite easy find modern writings that refer ancient times, 
Armada,’ which should read conjunction with map showing 
where the places mentioned are situated. 

Chaucer’s Wife Bath had been great besides that— 


cloth-making, she haddé such haunt (custom), 
She passtd them Ipres and Ghent.” 


most interesting showing the native woollen manufacture. 


Thrits had been Jerusalem 


Rome had she been, and Bologne, 
Galice, St. James, and Cologne.” 
Other headings might be— 


Alexandria taken 1365 Pierre Lusignan, King Cyprus. 
Begun (sat the head the 
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The distribution languages and dialects. 
The proportion foreigners England and Englishmen abroad; the 
knowledge foreign languages England, and English foreigners. 

The influence geography education. 

The distribution religious beliefs. 

Districts Europe possessing the closest relations with English life, 
especially the main towns the Netherlands, eg. Middleburg Chaucer’s 
merchant: would the sea were kept for anything between Middleburg and 
was the port Ipswich, and the trade was considerable 
between these places. Also France, Bordeaux, which belonged England, 
Chaucer’s Shipman: many draught wine haddé drawn, from 
Bordeaux wood while that the chapman sleep.” 


this connection important notice that the history Europe should 
studied its broad outlines each these epochs, such 1350-1400, far 
necessary understand the relations Europe and the British Isles. The 
events the history France, for instance, which affected the British Isles 
that date should studied the time when the student considering the 
history and geography that epoch the British Isles, and not, the case 
now, omitted left for some future time when may study the history 
France. will remembered that this will not entail any great additional 
work, the student will already have some knowledge the geography France 
and the main points its present history. would, course, difficult and 
even unnecessary put all these points diagrammatic form, but think that the 
attempt todo would give them clearness, and open student’s eyes many new 
and instructive problems. 

will possibly objected that the history the English people must neces- 
sarily studied the history their gradual evolution, and that these periods 
will overlap much make difficult obtain any concise and definite 
idea one epoch. If, however, take the illustration 
child growing manhood, always find change and progress, and yet 
possible take photograph draw character one definite epoch 
that evolution. like the conventional picture the trotting horse, 
may never exactly true, but will sufficiently for ordinary purposes. 
These periods epochs selected may considered series photographs 
the life the English people different ages, intended add vividness the 
study history. 

consideration, therefore, the geographical conditions this epoch would 
undoubtedly give the student standpoint from which obtain clear view 
the different streams—such literature, trade, social life, make 
the history that time. Every one them, will find, was influenced the 
geographical conditions, and geography will therefore seen form common bond 
which unites the history. understand why history and 
geography have not always been taught connection, but may perhaps due 
England the fact that have great physical features that absolutely force 
themselves our attention. countries such Switzerland the forces nature 
are overwhelming that geography naturally takes important place; but 
England teachers seem think that few platitudes—such our insular position 
and the influence the Gulf Stream—constitute all that there importance for 
history. is, however, only possible for student really appreciate history 
when understands the great truth, that the widening the horizon thought 
has been, the main, with the widening geographical knowledge. 
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Consider for moment the great geographical discoveries the two centuries 
that followed 1400: the discovery the route round the Cape Good Hope 
and America, which led the way further explorations, out which has 
grown our colonial empire. Take the great invention the century— 
printing. Would have exercised the same world-wide influence thought, 
any rate with the same rapidity, had not occurred simultaneously with 
the extension geographical knowledge? Imagine for moment the infinite 
extension thought that would result the spread geographical knowledge 
China, were only possible substitute training history and geography for 
the maxims Confucius. might difficult break through those traditions, 
which have been the outcome geographical conditions and centuries isolation 
—we know from experience how little the Chinaman abroad differs from the 
Chinaman would certainly, time, produce enormous change 
the destinies the East. 

concluding this short paper, which have endeavoured rather enun- 
ciate principle than set forth method teaching geography, should like 
call attention three the main advantages teaching geography con- 
nection with history. 

study the physical geography the British and Europe would 
give the student firm standpoint for the comparison the present and past 
English history, and for the appreciation the main lines the history Europe 
which affect the British Isles. 

would assist student visualize history, i.e. call his mind 
pictures places and scenes, for would learning the history country 
nothing. might said without exaggeration that the majority English boys 
know little the geography England whole they know France, 
and, they were set learn the history France instead England, could hardly 
more unfamiliar with the country they were studying. 

dried method. take merely the instance the geographical position towns, 
student who appreciated that such cities Geneva and Basle were founded 
the cross-roads followed ancient migrations; like where river 
became navigable; like London, the limit tidal estuary; 
and Dorking, founded the passes through the northern Turin, the 
warden town valley flanked the Alps,—could hardly fail think, and 
fulfil what is, after all, the main aim education. 

Provisional list epochs and maps desirable for their 

The home district. 

The geography and history the present its main outlines, especially 
the British Isles and Europe. 

(This built from the personal observation the home 
district, progressing from the known the unknown.) 

English history and geography. 

(To built from 2.) 


The British Isles. 
(1) Tribal divisions and languages. 
(2) Degrees civilization. 
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(3) Towns founded before and names that existed before the 
conquest. names, Thames, Severn, Tamar, Kent. 
(4) Population. 
(5) Proportion people town and country. 
(6) Agriculture, pasture, etc. 
(7) Distribution 
(8) Harbours and navigable rivers. 
(9) Communication with continent. 
(10) Physical map, showiog changes before after 1896. 
(11) Geographical knowledge the time. 
(12) Europe. 
100) Administration. 

Most the above maps should repeated for this p2riod, show the effect 

the Roman them might added— 

(1) Roman divisions Britain. 

(2) Roman roads and bridges. 
(3) Roman stations. 
Roman walls. 
(5) Areas resistance Roman influence. 
(6) Population, Roman and native compared. 
(7) Roman towns and names Great Britain, etc. 

(These maps can, course, added omitted. advisable that each 
map should only show one set statistics.) 

The teacher will, course, have make his own rough maps, the only easily 
available map the period the first Gardiner’s Atlas English History.’ 
This the only map the atlas which not solely political. contains the 
roads, walls, and Roman stations, and shows the fens, Romney marsh, and the 
kind map desirable. 


‘Tue Saxon 
410-832, 


A.D. 832-1006. 


1066-1154, 

1154-1327. 

1327-1415 Times Chaucer. 

1415-1558 a.p. printing, gunpowder, fall Constantinople, 
discovery Cape route, etc.) 

1558-1616 Shakespeare and discovery. 

1689-1750. 

1750-1832. (Manufactures.) 

1832. (Beginning railways.) 

stress laid any these periods dates, because strongly inadvis- 
able attempt divide history too strictly into periods, each necessarily over- 
lapping the next. There is, however, doubt that dozen photographs the 
geography the British Isles, the form diagrammatic maps, taken for one 
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year these similar periods, would enormous help the student, 
they could studied backward well forward, and continually compared and 
contrasted with the present. 


Before the reading the paper, the Chairman (Lieut.-General Srracuey, 
Vice-President) said The paper about read you branch education 
than which nothing can more important. the many branches study and 
education, for the purposes which knowledge geography desirable, none 
which its importance great history. You may say that, for the proper 
treatment history, knowledge geography not only desirable but essential. 
not going give you lecture the subject myself, but merely say that 
much impressed with the importance the subject. have doubt 
will well treated Mr. Andrews. 

After the reading the paper, the following discussion took place 

Mr. came here this evening without any intention saying 
anything all the subject, but have listened with great interest, and have not 
the slightest hesitation seconding, the very strongest possible manner, the 
general views expressed. the importance teaching the physical features 
country with reference the study think there can doubt what- 
ever. The proper study physical features essential all geography, whether 
studied with view history, commerce, strategy, any other purpose, 
and are indebted Mr. Andrews for having brought the matter before us, 
because, while the case that highly important that physical geography 
should made the basis all rational teaching geography, equally true, 
and lamentably true, that large extent neglected, and admit that the 
neglect peculiarly glaring the case historical atlases. Why should 
so, unable say, but, matter fact, the historical atlases usually 
published contain physical features whatever, very scanty features, will 
say nothing all about the interesting illustrations Mr. Andrews has furnished, 
but would only add that, while very important that the teaching 
history, its relations geography, the effect geography has had upon should 
clearly brought out, there may tendency little too far, and give, 
especially young pupils, feeling that all history may explained deduction 
from physical features. course that not the case, Mr. Andrews very 
well aware. all times political and economic, well other conditions must 
taken into account. the importance keeping political considerations 
view, very good illustration afforded the seaport Antwerp. one, 
looking Antwerp the best physical map, will able understand why 
was that Antwerp was late becoming important rival such places 
Bruges, and one cannot understand without seeing map the Low Countries 
they existed past times. even after the physical conditions had come 
tell favour Antwerp, the geographical value that port was entirely 
destroyed for centuries political conditions. Before sitting down, have not 
trespassed too much the time the audience, would like mention one 
thing connection with one Mr. Andrews’ last suggestions—that would 
good thing have some kind map giving idea what distances were with 
regard time the past. Well, that very interesting suggestion, and the 
French, with their usual ingenuity, which think they often show, particularly 
the construction diagrams, have illustrated this point means concentric 
maps country. The outermost map shows the time taken, say, one 
two hundred years ago, travel from Paris Marseilles Calais, while the 
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innermost scale proportioned the time taken the present day. They 
are, believe, official maps, but the example have seen book 
Dubois.* 

Mr. It. not know that can add much what the lecturer 
has said. long held strong opinions the effect geographical features 
the history country. Taking the country know most about—Ireland— 
the great central plain enabled the Ard Righ, high king who had his seat 
Tara, the neighbourhood the district Mr. Andrews has marked The Pale,” 
dominate the sub-kingdoms the mountainous districts round the and 
these mountainous districts prevented the complete conquest these sub-kingdoms. 
Even the present day the features affect the politics districts 
Ulster. For example, the only district County Down which returns Nationalist 
that surrounding the Mourne mountains, where the old race found refuge. 
The importance Belfast arises from its position the mouth the river Lagan, 
where sandbank (from which Belfast takes its name) allowed communication 
ford between the portions the old kingdom Dalraida. must not, however, 
carry the influence geographical features too far. the case Belfast, part 
its prosperity arose from the fact that the last century, the Earls Donegall, 
who owned Belfast, being want money, were compelled give leases for ever 
nominal rents payment heavy fines. show how this acted, firm 
wishing establish factory Lisburn, were unable obtain 
lease sufficient land there from the Marquis Hertford except for short 
period, and consequently established their works Belfast, where conditions were 
more favourable. One important consideraticn deserves notice: How are 
teach the teachers? teaching history lies chiefly the hands classical 
masters, most whom have contempt geography, and, experience, 
strongly advise their boys not attend any special class geography. Such 
teachers cannot appreciate the influence geographical conditions history, and 
unless can succeed enlightening them, the teaching history cannot 
effective. Mr, Andrews has done great service geography pointing 
out the absolute necessity physical geography the study history, since 
impossible properly understand history without it. 

Mr. hope that recommending increased attention 
the teaching geography connection with history, the recommendation will be, 
the first place, the universities and the colleges which train teachers 
rather than the schcols, because great many the points which Mr. Andrews 
has mentioned are quite beyond the knowledge most the gentlemen who 
are entrusted with the teaching history schools, and think that more harm 
than good would done inducing this physical teaching history the 
setting questions examinations for schools, where the men now charge 
the subject have not adequate knowledge physical science. will 
illustrate one particular case which Mr. Andrews himself has 
referred his address, order show how very special the knowledge 
required for dealing properly with this subject. you will look Map 
Liverpool, you will see two curicus indentations the coast, one which 
leads the formerly important port Chester, and the other Liverpool. 
Now, you will notice that the Chester estuary funnel-shaped estuary, the 
Liverpool estuary bottle-shaped, with the neck next the sea the mouth. 
Anciently, course, Chester was the important town; now Liverpool the im- 
portant town. Mr. Andrews referred the importance Liverpool being due 


France ses Colonies.’ Par Marcel Dubois (Paris, 1892), 350. 
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its position with reference the plain behind it; that would not explain the 
change the relative importance Chester and Liverpool. think, 
due rather the circumstance that the Chester estuary has silted up, and the 
channel Liverpool has been kept open, owing the fact that the estuary one 
case funnel-shaped, that the ebbing tide loses strength flows out, whereas 
the other case, the estuary being bottle-shaped, the ebb-tide gathers power 
goes, and clears out the channel, Professor Lodge has pointed out. Now, 
matters such that are beyond the physical science which the disposal 
the average teacher history schools, even the highest schools, and until 
the gentlemen entrusted with the teaching history (whose education mainly 
literary) have received adequate training physical science, think would 
better not press for any very great development physical geography 
connection with the teaching history. 

Mr. obliged for your kind attention paper. think 
have struck the practical question that present historical atlases have not any refer- 
ence physical geography. Because may too far, because have not 
competent men who can teach this, are for that reason neglect any opportunity 
improving the teaching geography and history? not rather studied 
beginning with the most simple things? are geography many simple 
points, such knowledge distances and areas, and the obvious intluence 
physical factors, such rivers, mountains, and climate, which are absolutely 
essential for the appreciation history, and are uot beyond the powers any 
teacher. problem have before encourage the use good physical 
maps the illustration history. this, teachers will gradually learn 
make fuller use their materials, and shall secure certain though possibly 
slow advance. consider the excellent atlases used French schools, and the 
thorough teaching of, any rate, the geography France, think shall feel 
that are wanting our duty citizens great empire, not all 
can help boys and girls know that empire, and learn the resources and 
extent the heritage they will have maintain. 

Lieut.-General sure you will prepared express your 
thanks Mr. Andrews for his very useful paper. For myself, perhaps you may 
know, have tried hand producing exposition the view that should 
geography connection with education its broadest point view, and 
would say, generally, regards the remarks that have been made Mr. Andrews 
and the other gentlemen who have spoken, that there subject larger its 
scope than geography. comes into contact with not only every branch science, 
but with every portion history, going back the very farthest which any- 
body would propose extend the history. The fact is, that the human 
race essentially depends upon the Earth, which has been developed under 
the influence the features its surface and the climate, and, Mr. Andrews 
has, think, usefully pointed out, the physical features the different countries 
the Earth have had most prominent and important effects all that has 
happened the past. deciding whether any particular mode teaching 
better than another, disposed say, let each man try his best; there 
are'many ways teaching the subject, and the way obtain progress this, 
everything else, for his best follow the road which him 
appears most likely lead the result desired. 

You will all join with thanking Mr. Andrews for his very useful com- 
munication. 
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EUROPE. 

Local Geographical Work country Europe has been 
less studied trom the geographical standpoint than the United Kingdom, and the 
idea widely prevalent that geography has concern with the home country. 
Any intelligent study local geographical peculiarities worthy being en- 
couraged, and this account draw attention three short papers recently 
presented the library the Society Mr. David Morris, Stirling, the 
Raised Beaches, the Travelled Boulders, and the Glaciation the Forth Valley. 
These are not mere compilations from existing writings, but, while recapitulating 
many facts previously known, they afford evidence careful study the field 
the author. His point view rather geological than geographical, but the facts 
dealt with are common the two sciences. interesting note that the 
author turned his attention the physical geography his neighbourhood 
result the stimulus afforded course University Extension lectures 
physiography. 

Bibliography Spain and Portugal.—M. has pub- 
lished Hispanique, 1896) bibliography travels the Iberian peninsula 
remarkable completeness and very thorough workmanship. the principle that 
document should neglected endeavouring form picture the state 
country any given time, has aimed completeness, not selection. 
claims for the records journeys more vivid and picturesque truthfulness than 
usually found academic works, the labour years during which primi- 
tive impressions have grown dull and facts have often been altered correspond 
with new conditions. Thus, while conceding that part the collected travels 
useless, the bibliographer contends that the remainder incontestible utility. 
The numbered bibliography contains the records 858 journeys from the second 
century down but the editions and translations these travels which 
are enumerated amount 1730. The wideness research shown table 
giving the languages the original editions, all which, except about 60, were 
actually seen the compiler. French there were 313, English 229, 
German 123, Spanish 107, Italian 30, Portuguese 11, and ten other 
languages there were smaller numbers. addition transcript the title- 
page each edition referred to, there are frequently short and interesting personal 
notes the author translator, and almost every case itinerary giving the 
names the towns visited and the order which they were passed through. 
his preface mentions that has compelled himself identify 
all the place-names which the originals are almost unrecognizable; says 
nothing the the task thus set himself, the great value 
geographers and historians studying the past conditions the peninsula the 
assistance thus rendered. Articles journals are included, well independent 
books. full index authors completes the work, which are tempted 
wish that index place-names had also been added. This must take 
high place amongst geographical bibliographies. 


ASIA. 


New Work Mongolia.*—Although Mongolia lies close the Russian 
and there lack Russia persons well acquainted with the 


and the Mongols. Results journey Mongolia, made the years 
Geographical Society. 
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Mongolian dialects, our knowledge the inner organization this wide country 
and the life its inhabitants remains still very imperfect. The gaps what 
known about Mongolia were especially evident such specialist the St. Peters- 
burg Professor Mongolian, who has spent two years Mongolia, 
1874-75, with Pyasetsky, and has been since teaching the Mongolian language 
and literature St. Petersburg, publishing during that time considerable number 
monographs the religious beliefs, and present condition the Mongols. 
Consequently, Prof. Pozdnéeff was sent out again, 1892, Mongolia, where 
spent two more years, visiting Urga, Khobdo, Ulyasutai, Kalgan, Khukhu-khoto, 
and great number monasteries his way, and studying the inner adminis- 
trative organization the Mongolian the religion the Mongols, and 
their customs and manners life. was accompanied during this journey 
his wife, Mme. Olga Pozdnéeff, who aided him greatly collecting all sorts 
ethnographical materials, and young photographer, Zedoroff. The Russian 
Geographical Society proposes now publish the results this expedition 
seven large quarto volumes, which the first, containing the diary the expedition 
for the year now before us. The second volume will contain the diary 
for the year The next two volumes, being the results studies Chinese 
archives and Lamaite monasteries, will given the administrative organization 
Mongolia and Lamaism under its dogmatic and moral aspects. The law which 
was issued 1818, for the government Mongolia, has been entirely modified 
since under the demands the Mongolian common law; and Buddhism, 
also has undergone Mongolia deep transformation, totally differ from 
the Buddhism Sakia-muni and the Makhayana,” which have lately been 
much studied West European specialists Eastern Asia. The next two 
volumes will given ethnographical data and information about Russian 
trade Mongolia; and the seventh volume will contain the history the princely 
families Mongolia. The whole work will illustrated great number 
very interesting photo-engravings. Starting from Kyakhta, the small party went 
first Urga, calling the way the Amur-bayaskhulantu monastery, which 
situated aside from the highway, and therefore was little known. The stay 
Urga, the town the lamas, permitted Pozdnéeff give detailed description 
the different parts and institutions this interesting town, where less than 
13,850 lamas are living the monastery, divided into twenty-nine aimaks, their 
numbers continually increasing (they were 13,200 1877). The temples Urga, 
one which has the colossal idol feet high, the shops, the lama part 


the city, and its Chinese trading part, the beggars, and on, are described 


From Urga the party went Ulyasutai, and then Khobdo, 
and the diary contains all sort minute information about the organization 
the posting-stations and the inner administration Khalkha and Mongolia, 
well these two cities, which every year acquire more and more importance for 
trade. Gocd photographs illustrate the text, and the photographs the old ceme- 
teries and their stone monuments—especially the so-called stag stones,” that is, 
stones bearing some sort wave and circle linear tracings the stone—are full 
interest. From Khobdo the party returned Urga, visiting the monasteries 
Tsain-khuré and Erdeni-tsu, where Prof. Radloff has discovered, known, and 
copied most interesting old Mongolian inscriptions. Khoboo said have been 
founded 1585, and has witnessed all the chief events—insurrections and grand 
religious ceremonies—of the history Khalka Mongolia. Every hillock, every 
flag-staff, and every temple chapel this monastery reminds the Mongol some 
event bis country’s history, and Prof. Pozdnéeff truly describes the Moscow 
while Urga—the residence the representative Buddhist deity, 
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the khutukhta, and the seat the lamas’ administration—may compared 
St. Petersburg. The chapter this volume which will most interest the reader 
undoubtedly the chapter given the subsequent incarnations 
the grand priest Mongolia—the incarnated deity for all the Lamaites—the 
Urga Khutukhta. After having undergone our planet only fifteen incarnations 
since Sakia-muni’s times (2596 years), the began reappear Khalkha 
Mongolia since the year 1635, which was fifty years after the acceptance 
Lamaite religion Northern Mongolia. the present time, each new 
takes place, known, Tibet. After the death the Urga, khutukhta has 
been duly reported Pekin, order received from the Chinese emperor, 
enjoining elect the new khubilgan out Tibet boys.” The election takes 
place Budala, Tibet, the presence the Dalai-lama, the Banchen-bogdo, 
the Khan Tibet, and functionary who sent for that purpose from Pekin. 
Twelve boys are chosen for that purpose, and out them three are definitely 
selected, not without all sorts intrigues behalf their parents and relatives 
taking place. Their names are written pieces paper, which are put 
urn—the three representing new reappearance the bodisatva spirit, word, 
and body. The boy upon whose name falls represent the re-incarnation 
the spirit sent Mongolia, while the two others are also con- 
secrated lamas, but remain Tibet. Later on, deputation, which makes 
caravan thousand camels the least, and costs Mongolia less than about 
450,000 lans silver (about £50,000), dispatched bring home the 
new divinity. present twenty-two years old, whose photograph 
and means flattering description are given the present volume. After 
month’s stay Urga, the party continued their journey Southern Mongolia, 
and went Kalgan. This second part the journey will described the 
next volume. 


The Submarine Earthquake Kamaishi June 15, 1896.—Prof. Rein, 
Bonn, contributes the February number Petermanns Mitteilungen 
account the effects this earthquake the coasts Japan, based official 
report, private communications from friends Japan, and his own knowledge 
the scene the occurrence. The great wave that followed the shock advanced 
inland the height from feet, places even feet, and few 
minutes caused the loss life about 27,000 human beings, besides injuring 5000 
others and destroying about 7600 houses the kens and 
the chief centre destruction being round the bay the east coast 
Honshiu, 39° 16’ Within five this town was almost entirely swept 
away. various places some marvellous escapes are recorded. one case some 
persons were found alive island about miles distant from the point the 
coast whence they had been carried away wave. large schooner more 
than 200 tons burden was hurled 500 yards from its anchorage and deposited 
almost field wheat. the plate accompanying this communica- 
tion, containing map from Hassenstein’s atlas Japan the region affected, 
Prof. Rein has added the chart the self-registering tide-gauge Ayukawa, 
station about miles south for the twenty-four hours from noon 
June noon June 16, 1896. ‘his shows that wide and rapid oscillations 
began that station before half-past eight June 15, and about noon the next 
day were beginning die away. Outside Japan effects this shock have been 
observed the harbour Keauhu, Hawaii, and the mouth the Rogue 
river Oregon, but this subject Prof. Rein proposes send another communi- 
cation, and asks for information any unusual marine disturbances the coasts 
the Pacific Ocean between June and 17, 
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Ancient Trading Centres the Persian should have been 
stated that the author the paper the March Stiffe. 


AFRICA. 


Lieut. Journey down the full report 
Hourst’s journey has been published the Comptes Rendus the Paris Geo- 
graphical Society, 1897, pp. have already noted the general out- 
lines the journey (ante, 220), unnecessary more than refer 
some its more important results relation the questions the present political 
condition the countries traversed, and the possibilities navigation the middle 
Niger. The countries the confederation extend over the whole left bank 
the Niger from little east Sansan-Aussa, north Say. The 
the first tribe reached from the north-west, inspired little confidence, 
being inveterate but the Awellimiden, under their powerful chief Madidu, 
proved much easier deal with. The this chief was constantly 
manifested until the southern limits the countries were reached, and his 
friendship for the travellers smoothed over many Although showing 
many defects, the according Lieut. possess two great 
they are absolutely true their word, and they are never thieves (as distinguished 
from open plunderers). are devoted freedom, and case attack 
Madidu could place twenty-five thirty thousand men the field, that the 
attempt bring them under direct French control not The 
only section the race whose influence compared with that Madidu 
the tribe the Kel-es-Suk, who possess certain religious and intellectual ascen- 
dency. The Tuareg tribes are divided into two great classes—the 
resembling the feudal chiefs the Middle and the who, while occupy- 
ing lower rank, are often wealthy and influential. domestic slaves, captives 
taken war, are called Bellate, and form part the family their owners. 
Aarma, like the Sonrai, are subject Negro race, and serve beasts burden 
their masters, but are well treated. the Tuareg towns, Gao, with neighbouring 
villages, has population four five thousand while Sansan Aussa, 
the southern frontier the Tuareg couatry, one the principal markets 
the Niger, though lately its trade has declined. South the Tuareg countries, the 
empire Rabba, who has taken Kano, strong and well organized. Near the 
Niger sentiment independence spreading, and Ahmadu, now established near 
Say, has not acquired much influence, albeit has designs against Sokoto. The 
difficulties the way navigation the Niger occur two principal sections, 
the one extending for some distance above Say, the other occupied the Bussa 
rapids. The former may considered begin below Gao, Ansongo, the 
territory the Kel-es-Suk, near which four rocks bar the stream and mark the 
limit regular navigation from above. Below this succession rocks and 
rapids, which were all passed successfully the expedition, but some with great 
danger. the most difficult passage the navigable channel was little over 
yards wide, with current about knots hour, and even this was partially 
barred, proved, concealed rock. Bussa rapids begin below the town 
that name. The river flows through several rocky passes—one them little 
over 150 yards wide—with tremendous velocity. The same marvellous fortune 
which attended the travellers throughout was, however, experienced here, and all 
were passed safety. 

Mr. Visit Lake Bangweolo.—The British Ventral 
for January contains some further details respecting Mr. Weatherley’s 
journey Lake Bangweolo 325). Owing the rapid current the 
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Luapula, progress boat was slow that the traveller left his crew pole the 
Vigilant the stream, and did the greater part the journey the lake foot. 
The chief Chinyama proved suspicious, and rumours impending attack 
Mieri-Mieri were circulated, but showing firm front this danger was averted, 
and threats desertion the men likewise came nothing. Bangweolo was 
circumnavigated the with crew twenty-five men. Regarding the 
lake, Mr. Weatherley says, existing map very much out, and the long 
adjoining lake, Chifunanti, not inserted all. narrow sand embankment, say 
good deal smaller than made out maps. enormous—a vast 
expanse water, looking from the east west coasts, the land low.” 
The character the lake that overflowing the country the base 
the plateau water from the latter. Nowhere was greater depth 
than feet and few inches obtained. shells were seen. The Chambezi 
small river, the marsh along its course being impassable for even small canoes 
the dry season. whole east side Bangweolo nothing but sea papyrus. 
Mr. Weatherley found that the Luongo river, which Mr. Sharpe considered 
possibly identical with channel entering the Luapula 10° really joins 
the latter above the Johnston falls. 

census the town and district Johannesburg was held 
July last year, and the principal results are given the table below 


| Eurv- 
| peans 
and 


Malays. 


Indian 


coolies 


Kaftirs. 


22,763 
(28 miles) ... 


whites. 
The town was founded September 20, 1886; April, 1887, had population 
3000; and January, 1890, the census 1896, per cent. the 
population were between the ayes fifteen and thirty, only per cent. above 
thirty. The disproportion the sexes not great the white the 
population, per cent. the whites, only per cent. the Kaffirs, having been 
females. The origin the white population within the area enumeration, 
according the place birth, shown the following table 


United Kingdom 16,265 Netherlands 819 

Carried forward Total 50,907 


The British element thus made per cent. the total. the blacks, only 
754 were natives the 27,468 were from British South Africa, 14,085 


from Portuguese territories. the total population, per cent. was foreign 
origin. 


a 
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Geography Africa.*—The latest volume Macmillan’s Geographical 
Series compact little treatise the geography Africa Mr. Heawood, 
whose long study the geographical literature Africa specially fits him for the 
work. While promising great utility school-book for the higher 
may also serve handy summary the main features African 
geography for general reference, planned scientifically, treat the con- 
tinent from the fundamental physical conditions progressively the present state 
each its great political units. The first chapter isa general survey the physical 
geography, and followed chapters the Races Man Africa, Explora- 
tion treated historically, and Present Relations. The following ten 
chapters are devoted the natural regions the continent, and are treated 
the same order the general part, the physical features and people being first 
considered, then the political subdivisions and the progress exploration and 
commerce, showing how means communication and town sites have been 
determined, and the present condition the country. The importance such 
manuals the continents, written specialists who have mastered all trust- 
worthy sources information, cannot over-estimated. 


AMERICA. 


The Outline Cape latest volume (N.S. vol. xxiii.) the 
Proceedings the American Academy Arts and Sciences essay 
Prof. Davis, which reconstructs the original outline Cape Cod 
reversing the processes work the present outline. endeavours 
trace these processes, and the changes that they have produced, backward their 
beginning. review previous accounts the cape given, general con- 
the development outlined, and the conclusions reached 
are applied the problem under consideration. thus estimated that the 
land here once extended most two more miles into the sea the east, and that 
perhaps three four thousand years have been required for the retreat the 
shore-line its present This period cannot, however, taken full 
measure the time since the glacial deposits the cape were formed, for there 
reason believe that the land stood higher than now for unknown interval 
between the building the cape and the assumption its present altitude with 
respect sea-level. chief interest the problem discussed turns the 
growth the great sand-spit the northwestward from the 
the cape, and the protection thus afforded the old cliffs 
High head. brief account given the growth and waste the Provincelands, 
and the changes the western shore-lines. The essay closes with some prac- 
tical suggestions regarding the protection Provincetown harbour, and some 
speculations concerning the future change the The encroachment the 
the back the cape undoubtedly destined continue the Truro 
mainland all consumed north Orleans, the “elbow” the bended arm, which 
the present rate recession will probably require eight ten thousand years. 


Documents relating the Venezuela and British Guiana Boundary 
courtesy the Capuchin Fathers Rome has enabled the Rev. 
Joseph Strickland, publish series documents and maps from the archives 
that order, which supplement the information given the English Blue Books 
the subject the extent territory occupied the Capuchin missions 
Guiana the eighteenth the general conclusions 


1896. 


Edward Heawood, London: Macmillan Co. 
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from the new documents merely confirm those already arrived the Blue Books, 
their publication value throwing additional light the details the history 
the missions, and the general character the Spanish colonization Guiana 
the period question. the maps published, the most interesting No. 
which gives, dotted line, the Spanish view the limits the Dutch colony 
Essequibo. was drawn about 1779 Friar Carlos Barcellona, and, although 
based the information men known little favourable the territorial claims 
the Dutch, gives the latter the greater part the basin the Essequibo, the 
frontier cutting the Cuyuni almost equal distance from its source and from 
its mouth. the line drawn D’Anville’s map may taken represent the 
extreme Dutch claim, Father Strickland points out that the tract between these two 
lines the only part the territory about which there can any dispute from 
historical point view. brief summary the question, arrives the 
conclusion that, while the ownership parts this intervening tract historically 
the Dutch unquestionably occupied the whole coast strip between the 


Orinoco and the Essequibo—there are other parts about which little nothing can 
said from the evidence available. 


The Peruvian Territory the Amazon Sievers contributes 
the February number Petermanns Mitteilungen abstract paper this 
read before the Geographical Society Lima the prefect the depart- 
ments Loreto and Amazonas. According it, Iquitos had, 1893, population 
5000; Nauta, 500. The latter place gradually recovering its lost trade. 
the Ucayali there are towns The inhabitants, about 20,000 
number, live scattered families the banks the river. mission settle- 
ments, even have disappeared. the Amazon above the mouth the 
Huallaga, Barranquitas has population about 200 Indians, engaged collecting 
San Antonio trading factory. the Huallaga, Yurimaguas, 
the principal trading centre after Iquitos, seat sub-prefect, and the neighbour- 
the richest has population like number. Moyobamba, 
with population 7000, engaged the cultivation coffee, and less extent 
cacao and sugar-cane, lies spot quite inaccessible men horseback. Tara- 
poto has inhabitants, chiefly devoted the cultivation tobacco. The 
population the region composed three sections—natives who live wandering 
life the forests, and who exchange boats, young indiarubber, and copal 
firearms, agricultural implements, and spirits; settled Christianized natives; 
and people mixed Spanish other foreign and native Indian origin. ruling 
class consciously unconsciously plunder the natives, and render them completely 
subject. With the help the wandering Indians, path, used chiefly india- 
rubber collectors, has been made between the sources the Rio Tigre and those 
the Pastaza. The cacao tree found growing immense quantity, especially 
the banks the Rio Cahuapanas, and doubtful whether these are indigenous 
thickets deserted plantations. Indiarubber trees grow enormous numbers 
the river-banks, and get rapidly replaced when destroyed but the author believes 
that better results would obtained from rational plantation system than from 
the present wasteful method getting the sap from trees growing wild. Steamers 
take eighteen days ascend from Borja, the Pongo Manseriche. 


The Region round the Headwaters the Xingu.—The expedition 
this region under Hermann Meyer has proved completely successful, that 
the geographical and ethnographical exploration this river may now con- 
sidered completed its main points. his first expedition Dr, 
S:einen had discovered and ascended the middle headwater, the Batovy, and 
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intended explore the two others, the Kuluene the east, and the Ronuro the 
west, his second expedition. Through the ignorance his guide, however, the 
expedition was led western tributary the Kuluene, called the Kuliseu. This 
was explored along with the lower Kuluene, but want time and provisions pre- 
vented the completion the entire programme. This what has now been done 
Dr. Meyer. May 11, 1896, and bis companion, Dr. Ranke, started from 
and, following with few deviations the route the first Xingti expedition, 
reached the Paranatinga, one the higher tributaries the Tapajoz, and descended 
for certain distance. The expedition then turned east, and after three 
weeks’ land journey reached the Ronuro, the western headwater the 
and ascended and descended the confluence with the Batovy, and that with 
the Kuluene, and made survey its course. The Kuluene was now attempted, 
but its rapid current compelled them abandon the boat but the whole 
district between the Kuliseu and the Kuluene was explored during three weeks’ 
march. The Kuluene proved much less important than the Ronuro, which 
latter accordingly regarded the travellers the true source the 
The expedition reached again December, with rich ethnographical 
and history and careful topographical surveys.— 
Mitteilungen, February, 


The Bolivian Rubber summary the history and 
present prospects the Bolivian rubber industry has been published pamphlet 
form Manual Ballivian, being reprint articles which originally 
appeared the journal the writer held official position the 
mission sent the Bolivian government the north-east territories and the depart- 
ment Beni, which the industry carried on, entitled speak with 
authority the subject. first traces the development the rubber trade from 
its small beginnings during the palmy days the export chinchona, when the 
voyages the bark-collectors into Brazil for the disposal that commodity first 
their attention the flourishing rubber industry the Brazilian provinces. 
This was about 1864, when the first serious attempt rubber exploitation 
Bolivia was made Don Santos Mercado, but for some years little success was 
attained, owing the superior advantages possessed Brazilians, which led 
exodus population from the Beni into the rubber forests Brazil. The 
great impetus the Bolivian industry was given the explorations Dr. Edwin 
Heath (Proceedings 1883, No. 1880, which threw open wider area 
rubber-producing country, and led rush the comparable that 
the Californian goldfields. One the most enterprising pioneers was Dr. Antonio 
Vaca Diez, whose writings, together with the information collected the above- 
mentioned Don Santos Mercado, have furnished some the most reliable details 
the subject. the present day, the chief hindrances the development the 
industry arise, firstly, from want sufficient organization the work collect- 
ing the rubber, the population being scanty, and the means subsistence inade- 
quately provided and, secondly, from the obstacles navigation, which make 
transport difficult. Both these points have received the attention the Bolivian 
government, and the road past the cataracts the Madeira, which has taken the 
place the old railway was, approaching completion. ‘The second 
part the gives details respecting the mode collecting the rubber, and 
statistics the present state the industry. 


Volcanoes Salvador and the January 
number Petermanns Mitteilungen Dr. Sapper contributes account the 
results his observations this region the beginning 1895, accompanying 
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his account with These observations regards only preliminary, for 
hopes his studies future years; but considers that the journey 
has already made sufficient make clear that the volcanic phenomena 
the region question are much less simple than they have hitherto been thought 
be. points out that, while established that the main fissure which 
recent volcanoes Central America belong runs through Salvador (as well 
Guatemala) direction nearly parallel the Pacific coast, there considerable 
number recent volcanoes Salvador and South-Eastern Guatemala which 
not belong this fissure, being well-preserved simple cones, and that respect 
different from the other primary volcanoes not belonging the main fissure, which 
have been extensively worn away, and belong accordingly period geologically 
remote. 


AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIC ISLANDS. 


Sir William Journey across New Guinea.—We have 
received copy the official report Macgregor, dated Port Moresby, 
November 1896,” which contains the account his recent journey across New 
Guinea from the mouth the Mambare that the Vanapa. acquires 
additional interest giving respecting the gold-mining operations 
the upper Mambare district, the scene the recent massacre the natives, 
The Lieutenant-Governor had been preceded his ascent the Mambare the 
miners, the most enterprising whom, Mr. Simpson, had cut good road, with 
great labour and difficulty, the north side the river far the junction 
its two main branches the foot Mount Scratchley. The start was made from 
Mambare bay August two boats towed small steam-launch. The 
river was low the time, and navigation was diflicult places, After 
reaching the government station the Mambare, the journey was 
land through thick forest, three large tributaries the main stream being passed. 
March Simpson’s Store” Mount Otovia was reached, 1500 1600 feet 
above the river. Mount Otovia the Mount Gillies Sir Macgregor’s former 
map (Proceedings, 1890, 256), the native name for Mount Parkes being Ajula- 
The neighbourhood these mountains, between which the Mambare 
deep narrow bed, exceedingly moist, the trunks the trees being 
covered with moss everywhere over 1000 feet, whereas the Owen Stanley range 
only met with 5000 6000 fect. Game hardly found all, and there 
are traces clearings native occupation any kind. The two head 
streams the Mambare, the Chirima and Yodda, are separated the great mass 
Mount Scratchley, the Yodda, which much the larger, coming from the east 
and south the mountain. Several miners were found still work the foot 
Mount Scratchley, but work was about cease account the rains. 
the west side the northern spur the mountain the village Neneba, the 
chief whom had visited the north coast, and was returning with Sir 
Macgregor. Numerous details are given with respect the physical characteristics 
and hab.ts the people Neneba, which are especially interesting account 
the great isolation which they appear live. Their colour dark bronze, 
and their hair without exception frizzled. They showed themselves amiable 
and peaceable, and the state their arms indicated that they had not been 
engaged any warlike undertaking for years. The route led the ridge 
Mount Scratchley, road having cut the whole way. The rain, which had 
the lower grounds, gradually ascended the higher levels, reach- 
ing the highest summits last all. The highest part Mount Scratchley, 
the other hizh peaks, consists grassy country, broken bare rocks and clumps 
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trees. The highest peak reaches height about 12,850 feet. Sir 
Macgregor thinks that this mountain-top would good centre for prospecting 
operations. connected with Mount Albert Edward the north-west (13,100 
feet) high range (named Wharton chain the explorers), and easy road 
leads also the Owen Stanley range. This was the direction taken the 
travellers. Mount Victoria was ascended (the party suffering severely from cold), 
and the route thence the coast did not deviate any great extent from that 
followed 1889, the old track still existing places. The natives were most 
friendly. Latitudes were taken throughout the journey astronomical observa- 
tions, and the place longitudes was supplied accurate bearings Mount 
Victoria and other peaks. Sir Macgregor insists the importance, least 


from surveyor’s point view, the use distinguishing name for the highest 
summit the Owen range. 


Mr. Collingridge the Discovery George Colling- 
ridge, who for some years has given his attention the subject the discovery 
Australia, has published volume which brings together the results his 
investigations, largely concerned with the evidence supplied early maps. 
fact his residence Australia, with few facilities for consulting original records, 
has placed him somewhat disadvantage, and many the facts recorded are 
derived from previously published works historical geography. But the 
difficult subject Australian discovery has never been exhaustively treated, and 
much new material has been collected since Mr. Major published his collec- 
tion documents for the Hakluyt Society, the mere bringing together from various 
sources large body facts will use those interested the subject. 
The text accompanied numerous copies early maps Mr. Collingridge’s 
own hand, and, though wanting the exactness photographic reproductions, they 
are apparently faithful representations both the style and subject-matter the 
originals, The conclusions arrived the author are many cases little likely 
meet with general acceptance. Without formulating any distinct theory, the 
general tenor the book suggest that Australia was known the rest 
the world much earlier date than has been supposed. ‘I'he old belief that 
the circumfluent ocean occupied the equatorial regions, may account, Mr. Colling- 
ridge thinks, for portions the southern hemisphere being wrongly drawn the 
ancient geographers north the equator. holds that Marco name 
Major,” applied the modern Java distinguished from Sumatra (Java Minor), 
indicates that the Venetian traveller was aware the existence vast land 
those regions. states that the time Nicolo Conti the western coasts 
Australia were known, though without supporting the statement argument. 
And when dealing with the class maps which globe one the 
best known examples, deduces knowledge the west coast Australia from 
the exaggerated southward extension the Malay peninsula, which happens 
fall within the latitudes really occupied Australia. numerous representa- 
tions great southern continent maps subsequent Magellan’s voyage, with 
their enigmatical legends Regio Patalis,” Psittacorum terra,” etc., are course 
dealt with, anda statement one them (the Paris wooden globe about 1535) 
adduced indicating southern discovery 1499. With regard the 
map and others its class, from which the probability Portuguese 
discovery early the sixteenth century has been deduced, Mr. 
Collingridge claims have proved conclusively, from study their nomeuclature, 
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that they are Portuguese and Spanish origin. explains the northward exten- 
sion Australia these maps desire, for purposes policy, represent the 
seaway blocked land those parts, and quotes statement Barros 
support this theory. Perhaps the most useful feature the book the facility 
which gives for tracing the course evolution early maps, although the 
author’s conclusions this respect too will not always accepted the reader. 


GENERAL. 

Geographical nineteenth volume this 
standard work has been published. Following the usual custom, only portion 
the departments into which the survey geography divided dealt with each 
year. ‘The present issue includes list the latitude, longitude, and height above 
sea-level 237 astronomical observatories brought together Anwers, and 
reports the progress geography the department cartography Prof. 
Hammer, plant-distribution Prof. Drude, and ethnological research 
Prof. Gerland, The recent works the geography Europe are dealt with 
different authorities, the British Isles being reported Dr. 
Schlichter, but that Russia relegated the next volume, Dr. Ober- 
hummer gives report the progress our knowledge the geography 
the ancient world, and Dr. Wolkenhauer contributes geographical necrology 
for the years 1893-1895. Prof. Wagner gives list professorial chairs 
geography, Hauptmann Kollm has compiled list geographical societies 
and serials, while series map-indexes the official surveys shows the 
present state publication the official maps Europe and India. From the 
information given, appears that there are 150 professors lecturers geography 
universities colleges, compared with 126 and 1891. The greatest 
progress made during the five years has been Russia, where geographical pro- 
fessorships have been created the universities Kief, Moscow, and Odessa; and 
Switzerland, where professors have been elected the universities Freiburg, 
Neuchatel, and Ziirich. list geographical societies has been corrected 
the omission some purely commercial political associations formerly included, 
the deletion few that have ceased exist, and the addition some new ones. 
The total number 1896 was 107 societies, with branches, shared 
countries, and situated 137 towns. The French geographical societies had, 
together, 16,500 members, the British over 8000, and the German over 6000; the 
greatest membership that the Royal Gecgraphical Society, the Paris Geo- 
graphical Society coming next with 2000 members. number geographical 
serial publications 1896 was 153, which 125 were published societies. 
With regard language, these are printed French, German, and 
only English. 

The Twelfth German Geographical Congress.—The details this Con- 
gress, which will meet Jena, previously announced, Easter week, have now 
been arranged. the first meeting Wednesday, April 21, Dr. Neumayer will 
present his report Antarctic exploration, and papers will read upon travels 
Brazil and Asia-Minor. The afternoon will devoted considering the question 
geography April 22, geophysics, especially the study earth- 
quakes, will discussed. April 23, biological geography, and the report the 
committee for the scientific geographical description Germany, will occupy the 
time the meeting. Social gatherings will take place each evening, and geo- 
graphical excursions Weimar and also the Saalthal have been arranged. 

Journal School Richard Dodge, New York, has 
commenced with January, the publication new geographical serial 
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unpretentious appearance, but considerable promise. entitled The Journal 
School Geography, and its preparation the editor associated with Prof. 
Davis and other practical geographers Its aim advance the 
cause good geography-teaching schools; order this, special care 
devoted the testing all information before publication, and the avoidance 
and flowery language.” The new journal stated inde- 
pendent all schools geograpby, institutions learning, and publishers. 
should thus able perform very important functions directing the attention 
teachers books and maps which are real value. The first two numbers show 
that the editors are able give effect their The articles are all short, 
practical, and the point; the book notices are critical and impartial; and the 
notes are well selected, although not free from misprints. These are not, perhaps, 
very serious, and will doubtless become time goeson. British Steamer 
stands for H.M.S. Dr. Nansen’s Christian name spelt 
Fridthof, the London Geographical Journal referred to, and some the trans- 
literations Russian names are defective. The new paper deserves success, and 
ought found useful teachers outside the United States well inside, 
The subscription only one dollar year, and published 41, North Queen 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Honours Dr. Nansen.—Tie Honorary Degree Doctor Science was 
conferred Dr. Nansen the University Cambridge March 16. The 
following the speech delivered the Public Orator (Mr. Sandys) the 
occasion: filium intrepidum, oceani septentrionalis exploratorem 
indefessum, post tot pericula terra marique per tres annos fortiter tolerata, salvum 
sospitem reducem salutamus. Quid referam viri indomiti iuventutem primam 
disciplina severa assidue exercitam, rerum nature studiis feliciter dedicatam 
Quid itinera per priora animi corporis patientiam fortitudinem spectatam 
Quid itinere ultimo, adiutoris optimi auxilio, tot observationes 
sive magneticas sive meteorologicas regione prius ignota Quid dicam 
bene ominati nominis nave illa, quae glaciei mediis molibus, velut 
Symplegadum novarum amplexu, constricta compressa, ductoris tamen providi 
vota non fefellit, sed, mobili glacie immobilis ulteriora sensim delata 
est? Navem illam, navisque rectorem, ipsum Vergilium crediderim 

‘alter tum Tiphys altera que vehat Argo 
delectos heroas.’ 

Quis autem pro rei dignitate laudare poterit par illud comitum, qui, nave 
ipsa relicta, glaciei per solitudines immensas audacter progressi, 
regionem tandem pervenerunt orbis terrarum vertici septentrionali proximam, quo 
ipsa mundi origine nulla vestigia prius umquam penetraverant 
Etiam arctoi pelagi tum demum patefacti navita primo Horati verba licet 
usurpare 

‘illi robur triplex 

circa pectus erat qui fragilem truci 

commisit pelago 
Talium virorum exemplo admoniti discimus nihil magnum, nihil memorabile, nisi 
labore longo curaque infinita posse perfici. Talium virorum orbe terrarum 
explorando providentia fortitudine verba Romani futura vaticinantis 
denuo vera reddita sunt 

annis seris 

quibus rerum 

ingens pateat tellus, 

Tethysque novos detegat orbes 

sit terris ultima 
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Duco vos Frivrsor Nansen.” March 18, the Honorary Degree D.C.L. 
was conferred Dr. Nansen the University Oxford. that occasion the 
Regius Professor Civil Law (Dr. Goudy) presented Dr. Nansen the Vice- 
Chancellor the following speech Insignissime Vice-Cancellarie, vosque egregii 
Procuratores! vobis virum ezregium gente Septentrionali oriundum, 
nautarum matre nautam ipsum vero voluptate 
consalutare libet ejus generis alumnum quod olim, prima domus repetatur 
felicissimo qucdam patriam nostram, oceani potentem, progenie sua ditaverit. 
Hic vir, juvenili adhuc per terram illam cui nomen est Greenland—terram 
vere horrificam qua nusquam diffugiunt nives neque gramina ulla redeunt campis, 
qua ‘semper hiems semper spirantes frigora Cauri’—ab Oriente usque mare 
Occidentale, ingenti labore viam patefecit. Res praclaras illo nuperrime sub axe 
Boreo gestas quisnam vobis ignorat, quis non admiratione 
ardore instigatus scientia amore rudem adhuc intentatam Amphitritem 
imbuere, monstris scatentem pontum irrumpere, glacies, noctem illam longam 
intempestivam, ignotas vias, tempestates, Jovem iniquum, animo letanti pertulit. 
quo cum poeta licet dicere ‘Solus Hyperboreas glacies, Tanaimque nivalem, 
Arvaque Rhipwis nunquam viduata pruinis, singulari, 
fidelitate socios, notus est; neque Fortuna defuit. 
Idoneus igitur videtur ille atque adeo dignissimus qui rectis oculis splendores 
pallidos noctis Septentrionalis aspexerit, qui Oceani Artici profundum tentaverit, 
jam has periculorum expertem, accedere atque Isidis fontes 
more tranquillo Deus optimus maximus, cui terra cui maria cure, 
nobiscum familiaritatis vinculo arctissimo conjunctus regionum ignotarum 
exploratorem assiduum nostramque insulam, tanquam patriam alteram, 
habere dignetur, unde ipsius simul nostramque gloriam 
redundent. igitur prasento 


doctorem, necnon inter Cantabrigienses doctorem honoris 
nominatum, necnon Societatis Geographica ornatum, admittatur 
giadum doctoris jure civili honoris 


OBITUARY. 


Sir Thomas Elder, G.C.M.G. 


March telegram from Adelaide announced the death Sir Thomas 
Elder, the munificent patron Australian exploration, who, though not himself 
explorer, has within the last years done more, perbaps, than any one man 
reduce the blank spaces the map Australia. The son Mr. George Elder, 
Kirkcaldy, Fifeshire, Sir Thomas Elder was bora 1818, 1854 emigrated 
South Australia, which thenceforward became his home, although 1890 
paid lengthened visit his native Scotland. Devoting himself mercantile 
pursuits, became time the senior partner the firm Elder, Smith and Co., 
wool and stock agents, London and Adelaide, 1863-68, and again 1871-78, 
member the Legislative Council South Australia; and 1874 
contributed munificent sum towards the endowment the Adelaide University. 
paid special attention the introduction into the colony improved breeds 
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cattle, sheep, and from which Australia whole has derived much 
benefit. One his most important services Australian exploration was the 
encouragement which gave the introduction camels into that continent. 
Although these animals had already been used exploring expeditions (e.g. that 
Burke and Wills 1846), the experiment had met with small success, until 
1861-66 Sir Thomas Elder imported fresh supply, and few years later proved 
their value explorers during the expedition under Colonel Warburton, which 
was one the promoters. The important journeys Ernest Giles were also 
supported Sir Thomas, and camels were again used with Finally, the 
great Elder Exploring Expedition” was fitted out him 1891, with view 
removing from the maps the last blank space any importance the Aus- 
tralian continent, and although untoward events prevented the expedition from 
the full measure success which had been anticipated, did good work 
throwing new light portions the interior West Australia. Sir Thomas 
Elder joined our 1878. the same year received the honour 
knighthood, and became G.C.M.G. 1887. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


the current month’s number the Geographical Journal, observe that, during 
the discussion elaborate and instructive paper under the above heading, 
allusion made “curious sound made certain sandhills” the desert 
north the Helmund. 

referring diary March 21, 1872, find that fellow employés 
the Mission and returning from Sistan westwards, passed, our 
march that date, hill called the moving sand,” where our 
Afghan friends performed rites pilgrimage. Should you think the 
circumstance the sounds there heard worth recalling, connection with the 
recently read paper, might well reprint Major Evan Smith’s description given 
pp. 327, 328 Eastern Persia,’ vol. (Macmillan: 

westerly direction, and the fifth mile the famous Imam passed 
the right the road, This which called the moving 
sand, most remarkable and singular. the extreme west the range hills 
which has been described lying straight line due north the Kala’h-i-Kah 
district, hill some 600 feet high and half mile long. The southern face 
this hill, the very summit, covered with drift fine and very deep sand, 
which has evidently been there for ages, testified the number large plants 
growing its surface. None the adjacent hills have any traces whatever 
sand-drift, and the surface the surrounding desert hard and pebbly. The 
westernmost portion this elevated ground contains the and the natives 
say, and with reason and truth, that times the gives out strange startling 
noise, they compare the rolling drums, Captain Lovett, who was 
fortunate enough hear it, describes its effect upon him like the wailing 
wolian harp, the sound occasioned the vibration several telegraph wires 
—very fine first, but increasing every moment volume and intensity, and the 
secret strain said sometimes last long hour The face 
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the hill concave, its cavity filled with the sand, and underneath there appears 
hard limestone surface. would useless, after summary inspection, 
hazard opinion the cause the remarkable sounds that proceed from 
the hill; but noticeable that they may produced any large number 
men, the top, putting the sand motion. should remarked the same 
time that the noise often heard perfectly still weather, and when nobody 
near the hill; and singular, also, that the limit the sand the bottom seems 
never encroached upon falling sand from the summit, though the face 
the hill and sand-drift very steep. watching the sand this morning, the 
time heard the sound, Captain Lovett observed that its vibrations and the 
movements the pilgrims who had gone the summit the drift, occurred 
the same moment. The natives, course, ascribe miraculous properties the 
hill. believed the grave the Imam the grandson Husain, the 
son Ali. Tradition says that, being pursued his enemies, came this 
hill for refuge, was covered one night the miraculous sand-drift, and has never 
been seen again. say that the sand, thus miraculously brought heavenly 
aid, could removed earthly power, and that were any one impious enough 
try it, the sand would return its own accord. They believe the hill, like the 
ancient oracles, give out warning when anything important going happen 
the district. Thus, the time when the used make their forays 
far south this, the hill always gave warning the night before their arrival 
and are assured that the arrival our mission was heralded the same sounds. 
The head the district told that the noise could heard still weather 
distance miles; and Muhammad Shah declares heard 
distinctly last night our camp miles off. Shia’hs and alike, unable 
contend against the evidence their ears, come worship this miraculous 
spot, and here find common ground which they can meet amity. Obese 
Muhammadans not generally subject themselves severe trial faith 
that visitiog this particular very steep climb for them 
the commencement the band sand, about 200 feet broad and nearly perpen- 
dicular, and they sink the thighs this every step, often must they 
regret that the could not have hid himself more accessible spot. The 
tomb situated the top the sand-ridge, and their descent that the 
faithful are generally rewarded for the trouble they have voluntarily undergone 
hearing the miraculous noise. Sardar Ahmad Khan, all his attendants, and great 
number stalwart Afghans went the hill, and observed that they were 
more than half hour getting across the sand; our more effeminate Tehran 
servants did not seem care make the attempt. The base the hill 
surrounded graves the who, hoped, are not disturbed 
their last sleep the unearthly warnings the object their 
probable, after all, that science could give very simple explanation the phe- 
nomena; but would bold man who tried explain the same natural 
causes within 100 miles its influence.” Another description the 
will found 285 Dr. Bellew’s ‘From the Indus the Tigris’ 
1874). 


March 
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GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE THE MONTH. 


MEETINGS THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
SESSION 1896-1897. 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting, February 22, 1897.—Admiral 
F.R.S., Vice-President, the Chair. 


George Lowe Alward; Colonel 13th 
Victor Bryce; William Arthur James William Lieut. 
James Blackburn Bedford Hon. William Cavendish Wilson John 
Ernest Cochraine; Charles Calmady Collier; John Talbot Clifton; John 
Champney Andrew Drummond Edward Davis; Peter Robert Harry 
Ellis; Viscount Encombe; John Scott Fraser; Henry Forbes; John 
Walter MacAlister Daniel Nicholson Hon. Seymour Ormsby- 
Gore; Rev. Edward Parr; Claud Frederick William Arthur 
Henry Sharp; Captain Edward Mabbott Woodward, Leicester Regiment. 


The Paper read was 
Southern Border Afghanistan.” Captain McMahon. With 
Note the Perso-Baluch Boundary.” Colonel Holdich, R.E., C.B. 


Vice-President, the Chair. 


George Arbuthnot Thomas Alfred Fowell 
Buxton; John Cordeaux Law Captain The Hon. Asselton 
Howe, C.B., R.N.; Major Neil Douglas Findlay, Thomas George 
Thomas Davies Jones Macrae Frederick William Marten Richard 
Ponsonby Norman Condray Tronson, late 10th Hussars 
Ernest Dent Admiral Thomas Lett Ward. 


The Paper read was 
“Recent Discoveries South Hudson Bay.” Dr. Robert Bell, the 
Canadian Survey. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE THE MONTH. 
Additions the Library. 


HUGH ROBERT MILL, Librarian, 


following abbreviations nouns and the adjectives derived from them are 
employed indicate the source articles from other publications. Geographical 
names are each case written 


Academy, Academie, Akademie. Mag. Magazine. 
Ann. Annals, Annales, Annalen. Proceedings. 
Com. Commerce, Commercial. Rev. Revue, Revista. 
Erdk. Erdkunde. Sitzb. Sitzungsbericht. 
Institute, Institution. Verh. Verhandlungen. 
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account the the words octavo, quarto, etc., the size books 
the list below denoted the length and breadth the cover inches the 
nearest half-inch. The size the Journal 6}. 


EUROPE. 


Alps. Deutsch. Osterr. Alpenvereins (1896): 171-211. Blodig and Purtscheller. 
Aus den Bergen der Maurienne und der Tarentaise. (Schluss zum Aufsatz 
der Zeitschrift” 1895.) Von Dr. Karl Blodig und Purtscheller. 


Die Von Joseph Enzensperger. With Map and 

Der Gurgler Kamm. Von Gustav With Map and Illustrations. 

Die Langkofelgruppe. Von Oscar Schuster. With 

Alps. Deutsch. Alpenvereins (1896): 320-361. Hess. 
Wandertage den Steiner Alpen. Von Heinrich With 

Alps. Deutsch. Osterr. Alpenvereins 140-170. Euringer. 


Berg- und Gletscherfahrten der Von Gustav Euringer. With 
Plate. 


Alps—Fluchthorn. Alpine (1897): 307-324. Coolidge. 
The Fluchthorn and its Neighbours Coolidge. 

Austria—Bosnia. Rev. (1897): 87-95. 
Les progrés Bosnie. Par Dr. 

Austria—Bukowina. Aus allen Weltteilen (1897): 


Die der Deutschen der Bukowina. Von Professor Dr. Raimund 
Friedrich Kaindl. 

Denmark. Paulsen. 
Copenhague par Adam Paulsen. Années Livraison Copen- 

France. Kerviler. 
Canal des Deux-Mers; Mémoire nom Kerviler par 
Gallet. National des Sociétes Frangaises 16° Session. 
Bordeaux, Rendu. 1896. Size 64, pp. 
208-225. 

the proposed ship canal from the Gironde the Mediterranean. 


France—The Loire. Ann. (1897): 45-60. Gallouedec. 


Holland. Tijds. R. Ned. Aard. Genoots. Amat. rdam (2) 13 (1896) : 493-507. Hoekstra. 
bevolking van middelpunten van bevolking Nederland 
Januari 1890 Januari 1896. Door Hoekstra. 

Comparison the population the principal towns Holland the censuses 

1890 and 1896. 


Hungary. Jekelfalussy. 
The Millennium Hungary and its People. Issued under the authority the 
Royal Hungarian Minister Commerce, President the Millennial National 
Exhibition Commission. Edited Dr. Joseph Budapest, 1897. 
Size pp. vi. and 672. Presented the Author. 

account the geography, history, and actual conditions tle Hungarian 
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Iceland and Scandinavia. 


Ann. Hydrographiques (2) (1896): 49-70. 
Manche. Par Houette Morache. With Diagrams. 

The Bureau having undertaken the production map magnetic 
conditions over the Earth from French sources for the great exhibition 1900, the 
expedition described this paper was one those despatched for the purpose com- 
pleting observations the three elements terrestrial magnetic force. 
Italy. (1897): 1-14. 

Die Abruzzen. Von Kurt Hassert. 
Mediterranean— Karpathos. 


Houette and Morache. 


Hassert. 


Stefani, etc. 
Karpathos, Etude géologique, paléontologique botanique. Par Professeur 
Carto Stefani, Docteur Forsyth Major William Barbey. Avec treize 
planches par Ch. Cuisin deux planches phototypie. Lausanne: Bridel 
Cie., 1895. Size 10, pp. 180. Presented Dr. 
monograph the plants and Karpathos, including bibliography 
the island Dr. Forsyth-Major. The book coutains map. 


Meuse river. Mouvzment (1897): 73-76, 97-99. Rutot. 
cours Meuse travers les géologiques une communication 
faite par Rutot, Société belge géologie. With Maps. 

Monaco. Deutsche Rundschau 208-215. March. 
Die kleinsten Staaten der Erde. Eine geographische Plauderei. Von Richard 
March. With Illustrations. 

Portugal—Oporto. 


Size pp. 170, and 252. 


Russia—Riga. Aus allen Weltteilen (1897): 307-315. Schubert. 
Riga. Ein deutsches Von Karl Schubert. 
Globus (1897): 101-107. Bielenstein. 


Eine Fahrt nach Rigaschen Meerbusen. Von Bielenstein. 
With Illustrations. 
Spain—Pyrenees. Saint-Sand 
Note sur cartographic des Pyrénées espagnoles 1895. Par comte 
d’Arlot National des Sociétés Géographie. 
16° Session. Bordeaux, 1895. Compte Rendu. 
Spain—Sierra Nevada. Madrid (1896): 177-209. 


Bordeaux, 1896. Size 


Marin. 
Cronica una excursion ala Sierra Neyada. Por Diego Marin. 


Observations. 


Observations suédoises par Royale des 


Météorologie. Vol. 33. 2ieme série; vol. 19, 1891. Stockholm, 1895. Size 
10, pp. viii. and 156. 
United Philosoph. Glasgow (1896): 57-69. Lodge. 


Why has England become Great Manufacturing, Commercial, and Colonizing 
Country? Richard Lodge, 
This will specially noticed. 

United Kingdom—England—Yorkshire. Baddeley. 
Thorough Guide Series. Yorkshire (Part i.), the East Coast, York, and the 
country between the Main Line and the Sea, also the Cathedral and Castle 
Durham (pp. xvi. and 136); (Part ii.) West and part North Ridings and all 
parts the country west the N.E. Main Line, also Barnard Custle and Teesdale. 
Baddeley, Second Edition, revised. London: Dalau Co., 
Size pp. xvi. and 148. Maps and Plans. Price (two parts 
oue Vol.) Presented the Publishers. 

United Kingdom—Ireland. Irish (3) 74-111. Browne. 


The Ballycroy, co. Mayo. Charles Browne, With 
Plates. 
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United Irish (3) 112-118. McArdle. 
Additions the the Hill Howth, with Table showing the Geo- 
graphical Distribution all the Species known grow there. David McArdle. 


United Martel. 
Irlande Cavernes Anglaises. Par E.-A. Martel. Paris: 1897. 
Size pp. 404. and Illustrations. Presented the Author. 

Martel writes this book, says, partly describe his underground campaign 
the caves England and Ireland, and partly give expression his admiration 
the natural beauties Ireland. The work admirably done, and the illustrations 
reveal scenery kind which few this country had previously seen. 

United Trish (3) (1896): 30-54. Praeger 
Report upon the Raised Beaches the North-East Ireland, with special refer- 
ence their Fauna. Lloyd Praeger. With Plate. 

United Irish (3) 55-60. Westropp. 
Magh Adhair, co. Clare, the Place Inauguration the Kings. 
Thomas Johnson Westropp, With Plate. 

United Kingdom— Scotland. Morris. 
The Raised Beaches the Forth Valley. David Morris, Stirling. Read 
the Stirling Natural History and Society, November 15, 1892. 
(Reprinted from the Stirling Journal and Advertiser, 1892.) Size pp. 34. 
The Glaciation the Forth Valley. David Morris, Stirling. Read the 
Stirling Natural History and Society, February 20, 1894. 
from the Stirling Journal and Advertiser, 1894.) Size pp. 18. 

The Travelled Boulders the Forth Valley. David Morris, Stirling. Read 

the Stirling Natural History and Society, November 19, 1895. 

(Reprinted from the Stirling Journal and 1896.) Size pp. 18. 

Presented the Author. 


ASIA. 


Annam. Spelunca (1896): 125-132. Degoutin. 
Les Grottes marbre Tourane Par With 
tions. 


Arabia. Hirsch. 
Leo Hirsch. Reisen Siid-Arabien, Mabra-Land und Hadramit. Leiden: 
Brill, Size 64, pp. xii. and Map and Plates. Price 9s. 

Asia-Minor—Phrygia. Ramsay. 
The and Phrygia, being Essay the Local History 
from the Earliest Times the Turkish Conquest. Ramsay, 
DCL, Vol. Part West and West-Central Phrygia. Oxford: The 
Clarendon 1897. Size pp. xvi. aud Price Presented 
by the De legates of the Clarendon Press. 

This important work will noticed the Journal. 

Ceatral 
Chasses Explorations dans Région des Pamirs. Par Vicomte Edmond 
tions. Presented the 

well-illustrated Poncins’ sporting expedition the Pamirs. 

China. Ehlers. 
Osten Von Otto Ehlers. Dritte Berlin: Allgemeiner 


Verein fiir Deutsche Litteratur, 1896. Size 64, pp. viii. aud 392. Maps and 
Price 


This book describes visits Hongkong, Macao, Canton, various journeys the 
interior China, including trip into Mongolia, and the narrative month’s 
residence Korea. 


months’ trip into Mongolia. Lieut. Buzzard. 
Eastern Asia. Contemporary Rev. (1897): 153-171. Norman. 
Russia and England Down the Long Avenue.” Norman. With Map. 
Treats the new Manchurian railway. 
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India. 


Descriptive Geography India, with Detailed Bengal for the use 
Schools and Pathasalas. Compiled Sasi Bhusan Chattopadhyaya. Twentieth 


Edition. [In Bengali.] Calcutta: Chakravarti, 1893. Size 44. Maps. 
Presented the 


India. 
Moral Advance the Peoples India during the Reign Queen Victoria. 
William Lee-Warner, 

India. 


Chattopadhyaya. 


ta. 


Quarto Centenario Descobrimento India. Sociedade 

Geographia Lisboa. Viagem India. dois cantos. Por 

Fernandes Costa. Lisboa: Nacional, 1896. Size 64, pp. 42. 
India—Madras. 


Report the Condition and Progress the Juggarow Observatory, Vizaga- 
patam. Including the Results Observations for the year 1895. Published 
the General Committee, Juggarow Observatory, Vizagapatam. Calcutta, 
Size 64, pp. 50. 

Creagh. 


Return Wrecks and Casualties Indian Waters for the year 1895, together 
with Chart showing the positions which they occurred, and Diagram show- 
ing comparative number the reported maritime casualties, etc., the total tonnage, 
and the number lives lost, for the past twenty years. Prepared 

Commander 1896. Size pp. 66. 
Japan. 

Nippon. Archiv zur Beschreibung von Japan und dessen Neben- und 

Jezo mit den siidlichen Kurilen, Sachalin, Korea und den Liukiu-Inseln. Von 

Ph. Fr. von Siebold. Herausgegeben von seinen Séhnen. Erster Band. Zweite 
und Leipzig: Leo 1897. Size 74, pp. xxxvi. and 

This re-publication the standard work describing the state Japan the 
second quarter the present century, before its opening European influence, 
appropriately prefaced short biography the author. 

Japan—Earthquake. Geolog. (1897): 1-15. Davison. 
the Distribution Space the Accessory the Great Japanese 

Das Seebeben von Juni 1896. Von Prof. Dr. Rein. With Map. 


Unter den Formosas. Von Miesionar Dr. th. Mackay 
Tamsui. 


Japan—Formosa. Madrid 210-277. Mencarini. 
Formosa. Apuntes para estudio. Por Dr. Juan Mencarini. 
Japan—Kiushiu. B.S.G. Commerc. Havre (1896): 185-212. Liévre. 


Une éruption Japon. Par Litvre. With Maps and 
tions. 

account the eruption Kirishima Kiushiu which occurred 
March 15, 1896, the moment when the author was the edge the crater. His 
guide was killed, and himself barely escaped with his life. The description the 
actual eruption very graphic. 


Notes the Kuril Islands. Captain Snow. London: John Murray, 
1897. Size pp. 92. Charts. Price Fellows the Society, 
Fellows, te. 

Captain Snow embodies this little volume (which one the extra 
publications the R.G.S.) vast amount personal observation the little-known 
group the Kuril islands. The charts are very great value. They show the 
correct positions many the islands for the first time, and also contain the position 
many harbours, rocks, shoals, tide-rips, which had not previously been charted. 
Prof. John Milne concludes brief prefatory note thus: short, after shipwrecks, 
dangers, the escapes from which have often seemed incredible, independently 


Arta (1897): 161-178. Lee-Warner. 


Siebold. 
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the geological, natural and general scientific notes which have been 

collected, Captain Snow, whilst sacrificing his publications his own professional 

interests hunter, has entitled himself recognition from all who navigate and 
patrol the fog-bound shores the rocky Kurils.” 

Blackwood’s Mag. 161 (1897): 359-366. 
and the Kifirs. Major Broadfoot. 

This article gives references the main sources information regarding Kafiristan 
from the earliest legends down Sir George Robertson’s book. 

The the Hindu-Kush. Sir George Scott Robertson, British 
Agent, Gilgit. McCormick. London: Lawrence Bullen, 
1896. Size pp. xx. and 658. Map and Price 31s. 6d. 

note this book appeared the March Journal, vol. ix. 320. 

Malay Archipelago—Bali and Lombok. 

Islands Bali and Lombock, Malay Archipelago. Captain Carpenter. 
Descriptions the islands, with special reference the manners and customs 
the people. author personally acquainted with all the islands the Malay 

Archipelago, and his article consequently valuable. 

Malay Archipelago—Borneo. (1897): 117-123. 
Sambas. Division occidentale Bornéo. Exploitation des mines d’or. Cultures. 
Par Dr. Meyners d’Estrey. 

Malay 

Beitrage zur Volkskunde der Poso-Alfuren. Von Missionar Kruijt Poso 
(Celebes). 


Malay Archipelago—Celebes. 


Broadfoot. 


Robertson. 


Carpenter. 


Sarasin. 
travers Monde, Tour Monde (n.s.) (1897): 41-44. 
Voyage MM. Sarasin With Map and 
Malay Archipelago—Ceram. Hoévell. 


Tijds. Ned. Aard. Genoots. Amsterdam (2) 508-532. 
Bijschrift bij Kaarten van Seran (vulgo Ceram). Door baron Van 
With Map. 

Malay Archipelago—Java. G.Z. 79-88. Kronecker. 
iiber die Ursachen und die Verbreitung der Malaria auf der Insel Java. 
Eine tropenhygienische Studie. Von Dr. med. Franz Kronecker. 

Russia—Caucasus. 


Kaukasische Reisen und Studien. Neue Beitrage zur Kenntnis des Kaukasischen 
Landes. Von Leipzig: Duncker Humblot, 1896. Size pp. 
300. Price 


special note will given this book. 
Russia—Transcaspian. Petermanns (1897): 25-34. Andrussow. 
Der Adschi-darja- oder Von Prof. Nik. Andrussow. With Map. 


Turkey— Babylon. Norske Selsk. Aarb. (1896): 1-10. Sundberg. 
Dr. med. John Sundberg. With Illustrations. 
AFRICA. 
British East Africa—Uganda. Manchester G.S. (1896): 65-73. Smith. 
Uganda. the Rev. Smith, 
British South and East Africa. 


Historical Geography the British Colonies. Lucas, Vol. iv. 
South and East Africa. Part Historical (pp. 350); part ii. Geographical. 
Oxford: ‘The Clarendon Press, 1897. Size 54, pp. 156. Maps. Price, Part 1., 

This volume published two parts—the first mainly historical, the second 
mainly geographical They deal the graceful and thorough characteristic 
the work Mr. Lucas with the chain events which led the acquisition and 
development the South and East African possessions the British Crown. 
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thoroughly impartial standpoint throughout. The maps, although the 

same style which proved satisfactory for the small and rarely mapped 

treated earlier volumes, appear rough and poor when compared with the fine 
large-scale maps South Africa which the public has grown accustomed. 

Congo State. Mouvement (1897): 
pays des Wamfumus entre Pool, Kassai Kwango. With Map. 

Congo State. Cornet. 
Observations sur géologie Congo occidental. Par 
Bruxelles.) 1896. Size 64, pp. 10. Presented the Author. 


Congo State. BS. Etudes colon. 187-250. Pourbaix. 
Congo Mouvement (1897): Romans. 


mission Versepuy lac Albert-Edouard dans bassin Par 
Romans, With Illustration. 


Congo ingenigr Johannes Scharffenberg. 

Congo State—Lomami. Mouvement (1896): 
Lomami. Par A.-J. Wauters. Map. 

Egypt—Sudan. Knight. 


Letters from the Sudan. the Special Correspondent the Times (E. 

Knight). Reprinted from the Times April October, 1896. London: 

millan Co., 1897. Size pp. 326. and Illustrations. Price 8s. 6d. 

nett. the Publishers. 

These letters are illustrated clear maps and plans and some excellent 
pictures. They describe the whole the last Sudan expedition, 
departure /rom Assuan the capture Dongola. 


Egypt—Upper Nile. 506-521; (1897): 61-70. Martonne. 
vie des peuples Haut Nil. Explication trois cartes anthropogéogra- 
phiques. Par With Maps. 

French West Africa. Allemann 

Souvenirs Par Emile With Illustrations. 
Cayor situated between Senegal and Cape Verde. 


Madagascar. M.G. Ges. (fiir Jena (1897): 21-41. 


Reisen norwegischer Von ILI. Missionar 
Nilsen-Lund’s Reise das Menabe. 


Foureau. 


Touil Grand Erg, sud Tinghert, Messegguem Hassi 
Challamel, 1897. Size pp. 192. Map. Price 5s. 6d. 

This will specially referred to. 


Somaliland. Petermanns (1897): 7-15. Smith 
Dr. Donaldson Expedition durch das Sowal- und Galla-Land zum 
Rudolf-See den 1894 und 1895. Nebst Bemerkungen zur Karte yon 
Dr. With Mup. 


South Africa. Worsfold. 
South Africa, Study Colonial and Development. Basil 
Worrfold, Second Edition, Revised. London: Methuen Co., Size 

This book has been revised and enlarged the chapters 
events South map shows the most recent railway advances, 

South Africa. Foa. 
travers Centrale. Cap Lac Nyassa, Par Edouard Paris: 
tions. Presented the Author. 


popular journey Cape Town Lake Nyasa, with 
good 
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South and Central Africa. Foa. 


Edouard Foa, Explorateur. Mes grandes chasses Centrale. Paris: 
Firmin-Didot 1895. Size 74, pp. 340. Portrait and Illustrations. 
Presented the Author. 

Foa was very successful sportsman, and this story his exploits 
game shooting written with enthusiasm and modesty pleasant meet with. 
The volume appropriately dedicated Mr. Selous, valiant lion-killer, the 
experienced and truthful author.” 

West Africa. National Mag. (1897): 1-15. French. 
The Gold Coast, Ashanti, and Kumassi. George French. Illustrations. 
West Africa. 


Commandant Toutée. Niger, 
Colin Cie., 1897. Size pp. xxii. and 370. 


Toutee 
Récit voyage. Paris: 


Map. Presented 
the Publisher. 


This popular account important journey consists large part 
the letters written him the colonial minister The book has 
political rather geographical complexion. 


West Africa—Ashanti Expedition. Manchester (1896): Maxwell. 
The Results the Ashanti Expedition, His Excellency Sir 
Maxwell, Governor the Guld Coast. With Map. 


West Africa— Basa Country. 
Church Miss. Intelligencer (n.s.) (1897): 173-177. 
Visits the Basa Country from Lokoja. the Ven. Archdeacon 
West Africa—Mendi Country. Manchester G.S. (1896): 1-34. Vivian 


The Mendi and some the Customs and its People. 
William Vivian. With Map and 


West Africa—Niger. Mouvement (1897): 85-88. 
cours Niger lcs géographes frangais sitcle. With Portrait. 

West Africa—Niger. 76-86. Hourst. 
descente Niger par mission Hourst. With Map, Portrait, and Illustrations. 

West Africa— Niger. Manchester (1896): 55-59. Jackson 
The Niger River and Territories. Hampden Jackson. With Map. 


Dobinson. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


Canada. Arts (1897): 291-305. Colmer. 
The Progress Canada during the Sixty Years Her Majesty’s Reign. J.G. 
Colmer. 

Canada—Proposed Ottawa Canal. 

The Physica! Features and Geology the Route the Proposed Ottawa Canal 
between the St. Lawrence River and Lake Huron. Ells, and 
Barlow, With Map. 
District. Quarterly Geolog. (1897): 40-66. Walker 


Geological and Petrographical Studies the Sudbury Nickel District (Canada). 
By 'T. L. Walker, With Sketch-map. 


Lake Superior. Nautical Mag. (1897): 221-226. 
Lake Superior and the Canadian “Soo” Small. 
The Canal the canal Sault Ste. 

Mexico. allen (1897): 275-278, 299-308. 


Die Stellung der Deutschen und die der deutschen Auswanderung 
Mexico. Von Philipp 


Mexico. American (1896): 327-388. 
Mexico. Matias Romero. 


Eils and Barlow. 


Romero. 


Maudslay 
Biologia or, Contributions the Knowledge the Fauna and 
Flora Mexico and Cential America. Edited Ducane Godman and Osbert 
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Salvin. Archeology. Maudslay. [Part vii., September, 1896.] (Vol. 
iv., 19-26.) London: Porter and Dulau Co. Size 134 Plates 
separate. Size 13} 20}. 

Mexico—Statistics. 
Estadistica General Mexicana cargo del Antonio 
ix., (pp. 496). Mexico, 1892-94. Size 

Newfoundland—Magnetism. Millet and Schwerer. 

Ann. Hydrographiques (2) (1896): 192-105. 
Notes sur champ d’influence magnétique situé détroit Belle- 
Isle nord Terre Par Millet. 
Note Schwerer, sur les observations Millet. 

United States. American (1896): Gannett. 
The Topographic Work the United States Geological Survey 1895. 
Henry Gannett. With Map. 

United States—California. Sierra Club 17-28. Brown. 
Wanderings the High Sierra between Mount King and Mount Williamson. 
Bolton Coit Brown. With Sketch-maps and Illustrations. 

United Geology (1897): 63-76. Fairbanks. 
The Geology the San Francisco Peninsula. Harold Fairbanks, 

paper bringing forward objections the views Piof. Lawson the geology 

California. 

United States—California. Mag. 161 (1897): 172-180. Harraden. 
Some Impressions Southern California. Beatrice 

United States—Maine. Mag. (1897): 16-24. Gatschet. 
All around the Bay Passamaquoddy. Albert Gatschet. 

United Cod. Davis. 


The outline Cape Cod. William Morris Davis. 
This paper referred note. 

United States—Missouri. Marbut. 
Missouri Geological Survey, Charles Keyes, State Geologist. The Physical 
Features Missouri. Curtis Fletcher Marbut. [Extracted from Reports 
the Missouri Geological Survey, vol. x., City, 1896. Size 
Maps and Plates. Presented the Author. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


Buenos-Aires Valparaiso par des Andes. Par Jules Lefaivre. 
With Illustrations. 

Argentine Republic. Scottish Mag. (1897): 72-86. Hoskold. 
Notes upon the Geography the Argentine Republic. 

Brazil—Caparao. Trim. Hist. Brazileiro (1896): 249-283. Netto. 
Terras auriferas pelo Major Joaquim Jozé Gomes Silva Netto. 


Brazil—French Frontier. Rev. Trim Hist. Brazileiro (1896): 215-223. Mello. 
divisa Brazil com Guiana Franceza luz dos documentos historicos. 
Homem Mello. 

Brazil—Historical. Trim. Hist. Brazileiro (1896): 225-248. Taunay. 
Estrangeiros illustres prestimosos que com todo esforgo dedi- 
para engrandecimento intellectual, artistico, moral, litterario, 
economico, industrial, commercial material Brazil, desde principios deste 

Notes the who have taken leading part the development 

Brazil. 

Jubileu Petropolis. Por Henri 
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British Guiana. Norske Selsk. Schjander. 
Britisk Guiana cand. Schjander. 
Chili—Valparaiso. Globus (1897): 122-125. Briihl. 


Valparaiso und sein Deutschtum. Von Dr. With 

Cuba. Varona. 
Cuba contre Espagne. Par Varona. Traduit pour République 
Cubaine publié par Comité Révolutionnaire Cubain Paris. Imp. 

Patagonia. Globus (1897): 117-119. Kriiger. 
Westpatagonien und die Expedition seiner Von Dr. Paul Kriiger. 
Santiago Chile. 

Patagonia. Scottish Mag. 57-71. Steffen. 
recent explorations the Patagonian Andes, south Lat. Dr. 
Hans Steffen. 

Peru. B.S.G. Lima (1896): 461-468. Basadre. 


bajo Océano posterior levantamiento costa del durante 
actual periodo Por Rey Basadre. 


AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIC ISLANDS. 


Australia. Colonial (1897): 249-286. Brassey. 
Studies Australia 1896. the Hon. Brassey. 

The subjects considered are Defence, Irrigation, Colonies, and Railways. 
Australian Colonies. Petherick. 
The Australian Colonies 1896. Letters addressed Investor 
Australian Securities, describing the Country and its Resources, Population, 
Public Works, and Finances. With Remarks Federation, the Funding 
Australian Public Debts, Emigration, Edward Petherick. London: 
Wilson, 1897. Size pp. Presented the Author. 

The reputation which Mr. Petherick has made for himself authority the 
Australian colonies guarantee the usefulness this pamphlet. 
German New Guinea. Nachrichten Kaiser Wilhelms-Land (1896): 36-33. Lauterbach. 
Ergebnisse der Kaiser Wilhelmsland Expedition. Dr. Lauterbach. With Map. 
New South Wales—Sydney. 
Sydney from commercial aspect. Supplement the Sydney Mail, October 24, 
1896. Illustrations. Size 12}. 
New Zealand. Mackenzie. 


Exploration between Dusky Sound and Luke Manapouri, Otago, New Zealand. 
Mackenzie. Wellington, 1896. Size 8}, Map. Presented 
the Author. 


New Zealand—Southern Alps. Alpine (1897): 335-344. Freshfield. 
Note the “Southern Alps” New Zealand. Douglas Freshfield. 
New Zealand— Western Otago. Mackenzie and Pillans. 


Explorations Western Otago, Thomas Mackenzie and Pillans, 
March, 1894. Wellington, 1894. Size Map. Presented 
Mackenzie, 

Nature (1897) 373-377. Sollas. 
teport the Coral Reef Funafuti. Prof. Sollas, With 
Diagrams. 

Queensland. Manchester G.S. (1896): Norman. 
Queensland. General Sir Henry Norman, With 

South Australia—Northern Territory. Selsk. Aarb. (1896): 
Kort oversigt over Den expeditions arbeide skisse Nordaustra- 
liens urfolk cand. philos, Knut Dahl. 

Torres Straits. Ray and 

Study the Languages Torres with Vocabularies and Grammatical 
Notes. Sidney and Alfred Haddon. 
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Victoria. Colonial (1896): 46-51. Dyer. 
The Colony Victoria: some its Jerome Dyer. 


POLAR REGIONS. 
Ancient Knowledge. G.Z. (1897): 88-92. Berger. 
Die Entstehung der Lehre von den Polarzonen. Von Berger. 
The growth knowledge the polar regions amongst the ancient Greeks briefly 
stated. 
Antarctic. Norske Aarb. (1896): 11-25. Borchgrevink and Bull. 
Den sidste antarctiske reise plan for expedition 
Borchgrevink. 


par billeder med text Kaptein Bull. 


Franklin and the Arctic. 
Arctic. Nineteenth Century 250-269. Kropotkin. 


Recent Science. Prince 
pp. 259-269 Prince Kropotkin discusses the voyage the Fram and the geo- 
graphy the North Polar area. 
Arctic—Baffin Land. Geology 17-33. 
Evidences Recent Elevation the Southern Coast Baffin Land. Thomas 
Watson. 


The results here described were referred the Journal for December, 1896 (vol. 


Arctic ballooning. Rev. Scientifique (4) (1897): 269-271. Graffigny. 
Expedition. Science (n.s.) (1897): 308-310. Barton. 


Lieutenant Peary’s Expedition. George Barton. 

separate copy has been sent the author. 

Greenland. Douglas. 
Across Greenland’s The Adventures Nansen and Peary the 
Great Ice-Cap. Douglas. London: Nelson Sons, 1897. Size 54, 
pp. 218. Portraits and Illustrations. Presented the Author. 

Sir Clements Markham writes the preface Miss Douglas’ book, and considera 
that likely prove most useful means preserving interest among 
the exploration the unknown parts our globe, and arousing that spirit 
emulation which the years that are gone built the greatness our country.” 
Greenland. Geology 769-810. Salisbury. 

Salient Points concerning the Glacial Geology North Greevland. Rollin 
Illustrations. 

Greenland, Northern. Astrup. 
Eivind Astrup. Blandt Nordpolens Naboer. Med illustrationer Th. Holmboe, 
samt Fotografier Karter. Folkeudgave. Kristiania: Aschehong Co., 
1896. Size 64, pp. 208. Presented Dr. 


PHYSICAL AND BIOLOGICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Barometric Measurement Height. Fowler. 
P.R.S. Victoria 169-179, 
with Aneroid and Mercurial Barometers and Boiling Point Ther- 
mometers. Fowler. 
series readings made fixed station with standard mercurial 
“mountain mercurial,” three different aneroids, and boiling-point thermometer. 
The aneroids behaved very capricious manner; the mountain mercurial and the 
thermometer showed nearly constant errors. 


Meteorology. Meteorolog. (1897): 1-8. Mohn. 

August 1896. Von Profeesor Mohn aus Christiania. 

The data for the temperatwe the air during the eclipse August, 1896, are 
those obtained Prof. Mohn, South Koutokeino, 
and Bodé other observers. 
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Meteorology—Waterspouts. 
Aun. (1896): 445-458, 493-508, 
Die Windhose Juli 1890 bei Oldenburg und die vom Juli 
Ostholstein. zur der und Gewitterstiirme, 
vierte Abhandlung.) Vou Dr. With Mups and Illustrations. 


Mountain-ranges. Rev. Scientifique (4) (1897): 264-269. Meunier. 
récents daus des chaines montagues. Par Stanislas Meunier. 
North Atlantic—Soundings. Poncelet and 


Sondages effectués par dans Nord sous direction 
Poncelet. Rapport d’ensemble par MM. les Lieutenants 
Schwerer. 
Account the work sounding for new French cable between Brest and Cape 

Cod, with complete table 

Ocean Currents. Lima (1896): 457-461. 
contra-corriente costa Norte del Perti. Por Federico Alfonso 
Pezet. 

Spanish original the paper published the Report the Sixth International 

Geographical Congress. 

Temperature. Trans. Canada (2) (1895): 63-74. Callendar. 
Preliminary Results Observations Soil Temperatures with Electrical Resist- 
ance Thermometers, made the Building, McGill University, 

Records experiments made down feet depth series electric-resistance 
thermometers, with diagrams the march temperature various depths. 


AND HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Colonization. Aus allen Weltteilen (1897): 221-228 Hahn. 
Siedelung -kolonien, Plantagenkolonien und Faktorei-Kolonien. Von Dr. Ed. 

‘Europeans and Native Races. Viterbo. 
Sousa Viterbo. Portugueses Gentio. Coimbra, 1896. Size pp. 32. 

the maintained tle Portuguese towards native races during the 
period great the and sixteenth 


Dic Atlanten des Battista Agnese. Von Dr. 
Winsor. 


The Cabot Controversies and the right England North America. Justin 
Winsor. Reprinted from the the Historical Society, 
1896. Cambridge: John Wilson Son, 64, pp. 16. Presented 
the Author. 

Historical—Cabot. Winsor. 
Cabot and the Transmission English Power North Address 
delivered before the New York Historical Society its Anniversary, 


Wednesday, November 18, 1896. Justin Winsor, New York, 1896. 
Size 6}, pp. 38. 
Herodotus. Myres. 


Attempt reconstruct the Maps used Herodotus. Myres, 
From the Geographical Journal for December, 64, pp. Maps. 
Geographia Lisboa. Batalhas India. Como perdeu 
inedito seculo Luciano Cordeiro. Lisboa: Imp. Nacional, 1896. 

Size pp. xvi. and 296. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Der Nordp luftschiffer S. A. Andrée. With Portrait. 
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Astrup. Norske Selsk. Aarb. Welhaven. 
Eivind Astrup. Hj. With Portrait and Illustration. 
picture given the granite obelisk erected memory Astrup, which 
large map Greenland, showing the north coast along which travelled. 


Dupleix. Rev. Francaise (1897): 65-72. Bonvalot. 
Hale. Science 216-217. Brinton. 


Horatio Hale. Brinton. 
Mr. Hale was student American 
Hay. 
Memoir Sir John Drummond Hay, sometime Minister 
the Court based his Journals and Correspondence. With Preface 


pp. xviii. and 408. Portraits and Illustrations. Price the 
Publisher. 


This will specially noticed. 
Hodgson. Hunter. 


Life Brian Houghton Hodgson, British Resident the Court Nepal. Sir 
William Wilson Hunter, ete. Lendon: John Murray, 1896. Size 
pp. and 390. Portraits and Illustrations. Price 14s. Presented Mrs. Brian 
Hodgson. 


This will referred the Journal. 
Jonge. Rev. Trim. Brazileiro (1895) 237-319. Hygino. 


Relatorios cartas Gedeon Morris Jonge tempo dominio Holandez 
Brazil. José 


Mission Field (1897): 46-54. 
Bishop Knight-Bruce. With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations. 
Krueger. Deutsche Rundschau 19 (1896): 134, 155. 


Adalbert Krueger. With Portrait. 

Dr. Krueger was the director the Royal Observatory died April 21, 
1896. The notice based article Himmel und Erde, viii. Part 

Theobert Portrait. 

Marco Polo. Cordier. 
Voyages Centenaire Marco Conférence faite 
Par Henri Cordier. Paris: Leroux, 1896. Size pp. 
Presented by the Author. 

paper written the sixth centenary the the Polos Venice. 
concludes important bibliography, including editions Marco Polo’s Book’ 
languages, biographies, and geographical commentaries, 156 


Mueller. Australasia (Sydney) (1896): 72-74 
Baron von Mueller. 
Nansen. 


Fridtjof Nansen. Leipzig: Koehler; Kristiania: Bigler 


The German edition handsomely illustrated paper issued Christiana shortly 
after the return the Fram. 


Necrology 1893-1895. Wolkenhauer. 
Geographische fiir die Jahre 1893, 1804, and 1895. Von Dr. 


Palmieri. Deutsche Rundschau G. 19 (1896): 88-8. Wolkenhauer. 
Luigi Palmieri. Von With Portrait and 
Rebeur-Paschwitz. Gerland. 


Ernst Ludwig August Von zur 
Herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. Georg Band. 


NEW MAPS, 


Sir George Henry Richards, 


GENERAL. 

Bibliography—Geology. 
Geological Literature added the Society’s Library during the year 
ended December 31, 1896. Compiled the Assistant-Librarian and Edited 
the Assistant-Secretary. London: Geological Society, 1897. Size pp. 208. 
Price 2s. 

Bibliography—Government Publications. 


List Works published account Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, Eyre 
and Spottiswoode; John Menzies Co.; and Hodges, Figgis Co., Limited, 
Dublin, except the Admiralty Hydrographic Publications, which are sold 
Potter, and the Geological and Ordnance Survey Maps, for which Stan- 
ford the Agent for England and Wales. January 31, 1896. London, 1896. 
Size 74, pp. 286. 

British Colonial Empire. Arts 195-210. Dilke. 
The Progress the British Colonial Empire during the past Sixty Years Her 
Majesty’s Reign. the Sir Charles Dilke, Bart., 

Commercial Geography. Jones. 
The “Shipping World” Year Book: Desk Manual Trade, Commerce, and 
Navigation. Edited Evan Rowland Jones. With New Map specially prepared 
Bartholomew. 1897. London: “Shipping World” Office, 

invaluable book reference for details all the seaports the world. 
‘Taken conjunction with the elaborate route-map accompanying the volume, forms 
manual practical commercial geography very high value. Full particulars 
the tariffs all countries are included, well separate alphabetical lists British 
and foreign 


Commercial Geography. 
des deutschen Exportmusterlagers Berlin Dresdener- 
Strasse 34/35. Berlin: Walter, 1897. Size 64, pp. 
Plate. 

Geography. Jannasch. 
Walter, 1896. Size 64, pp. 30. 

proposed museum German industrial products suitable for export. 

Educational. (1897): 14-27. Geistbeck. 
Kulturgeographie Von Dr. Alois Geistbeck. 

the political, human side geography education. 


book. Chattopadhyaya. 
Modern Geography Bengali, with Plates, Diagrams, and Coloured 
Maps, for the use Schools. Sasi Bhusan Chattopadhyaya. Thirteenth 


Educational —Text-book. Chattopadhyaya. 
The Intermediate Modern Geography Bengali, with Plates, Diagrams, and 
Coloured Maps. Sasi Bhusan Twelfth Edition. 


NEW MAPS. 


EUROPE. 
England and Wales. Survey. 


Pablications issued since February 1897. 
Maps 
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ENGLAND AND 285, revised, engraved outline; 219, 220, 223, 
255, 257, 335, revised, hills engraved black brown; 247, bills engraved 
black brown, each. 

25-inch—Parish 


ENGLAND AND WALEs :—Durham (revision), and 16; 14, 15,16; 
18, 14,16; XXIV. 14,15; XXV. 8,10; 10,11; XXX. 
10, 12,16; 12,16; 14; LI. 16; LIIL 10, 13, 14, 15, 
11,18; LXX. LXXIV. 12; LXXV. 12, 13, 15, 16; 10; 
XIII. 14; XLIX. 13; 12; 18; LV. LVI. 13, 14; 13, 
10, 12, 13, 14; 3s. each. Kent (revision), 10, 18; 
10, 12; LX. 38. each. Middlesex (revision), 13; VI. 16; 13; 
Surrey (revision), XXI. 13, 14; 10, 11, 12, 
38. each. Sussex (revision), 14, 15; 11, 12, each. 
Stanford, Agent.) 


Europe. Poole 
Historical Atlas Modern Europe from the Decline the Roman Empire; com- 
prising also maps parts Asia and the New World connected with European 
History. Edited Reginald Lane Poole, Lecturer 
the University Oxford. Part Oxford: Clarendon Press; London, Edin- 
burgh, and Glasgow: Henry Frowde; Edinburgh: 1896. 
Presented the Clarendon 

Part this atlas contains the maps: No. XXI. Anglia Monastica, 
showing the principal religious houses the time together with the 
dioceses formed after their suppression, with explanatory letterpress Miss 
Cooke, No. Scandinavia, 1658-1815, with explanatory letterpress, by, 
Nisbit Bain, of the British Museum. No. LXAAVII. Western Asia under the Abbasid 
Caliphs, 780, with explanatory letterpress, Stanley Lane Poole, 


Hungary. Hungarian Geological Society. 
Geologische Karte Ungarn, herausgegeben von der 
Gesellschaft, unter Mitwirkung der ung. Anstalt und des 
Herrn Semsey von Sense. Buda Pest, Seale 1,000,000 stat. 
miles inch. 


Italy. Istituto Cartografico Italiano. 
Carta Idrografica del Fiume Sele. Scala 250,000 stat. miles 
inch. Carta Idrogratica del Bacino del Fiume Volturno litorale fra Fiumi 
Cartografico Italiano, Roma. Presented the Italiano. 


Italy. Istituto Cartografico Italiano. 
Carta delle Strade Ferrate Italiane, pubblicata per cura del 
Generale delle Ferrate dall’ Istituto Cartogratico Italiano, 
Scale 1,500,000 stat. miles inch. the Istituto Carto- 
Italiano. 


Rome. Istituto Cartografico Italiano 
Pianta Roma redatta quella pubblicata per Comune Roma dall’ Istituto 
Cartografico Italiano. Edizione 1896 riveduta Scala 8000 
inches stat. mile. Presented the Istituto Italiano. 


Switzerland. Swiss Federal Staff. 
Topographischer Atlas der Schweiz der nach 
dem Bundesgesetze vom 18. Dezember 1868 durch das topogr. Biireau 
gemiiss den Direktionen von Oberst Lieferung 
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Nr. bis, Hagnau; bis, Vor der Argen; 300, Mont ville; 365, Jaun; 417, 
Samnaun; 446 bis, Hermance; 447, 448, 449, Dardagny; 449 
Chancy; 469, 502, Vergelette. Price mark each eheet. 


Caspian Andrussow. 


Karabugas von Dr. Nic Andrussow. Scale 60,000 stat. mile 
inch. Petermann’s ‘Geogr. Mitteilungen, Jahrgang 1897, Tafel Justus 
Perthes, Gotha, 1897. Presented the Publisher. 


Indian ment Surveys. Office, Calcutta. 
Indian Atlas, miles inch. Quarter-sheets: parts districts 
Ahmednagar, Kolaba, Poona, Satara, and Native States Bhor and Phaltan 
(Bombay Presidency); 125 s.w., parts districts Mymensingh and 
(Assam).—India, showing railways, corrected March 31, 1896, miles 
inch.—Bombay Surveys, inch mile, Sheeta: No. 209, parts district 
Ratnagiri and Savantvadi State, Season No. 210, parts district 
Ratnagiri and Savantvadi Season No. 278, districts Kanara 
and Dharwar, Seasons 1888-90; No. 310, portion district Dharwar, Season 
No. 311, district Dharwar, Season 1893-94.—Bengal Survey, inch 
mile, Sheet No. 390, Districts Mymensingh and portions Sylhet (Assam), 
Seasons 1854-56 and 1860-62.—Central India and Rajputana Survey, inch 
mile, No. 419, parts Bijawar, Panna, and Tehri Native States (Central India 
Agency), Seasons and Provinces and Oudh 


Survey, inch mile. Sheet No. 17, districts Muzaffarnagar and Meerut, 
Seasons 1878 and 1880.—Upper Burma Survey, inch mile, Sheet No. 261, 
districts Mandalay, Sagaing, and Kyaukse, Season Burma 


Survey, mile, Sheets No. 424, district Amherst, Seasons 1890 1895: 
No. 478, district Amherst, Seasons 1893 1895.—South-Eastern Frontier, inch 
miles, Sheet No. second edition, parts districts Akyab aud Arakan 
(Lower Burma), Minbu, Meiktila, Lower 
Pakokku, Yamethin, and Kyaukse (Upper and Chittagong 
and Chittagong Hill Tracts (Bengal), Seasons 1853 and 1883-93.—South-Western 
Asia, inch miles, Sheets Nos. and s.w., parts Arabia, 
for the Western Himalayas, Kashmir, Punjab, and Northern 
with portions ete. the former 
Kashmir inch miles, with additions railways, 1895.— 
District Rawul Pindi, Sheet No. the Kohistan the Sind Saugor Doab, 
Bengal, inch miles, Chittagong, Bengal, inch 
District Fatehpar, N.W. Provinces and miles inch, 1893.—Bastar 
Feudatory State, Central Provinces, miles inch, 1896.—Punjab, miles 
inch, 1890 District Cuttack, Lower Provinces, Bengal, miles 
second edition, 1896.— District Faridpur, Lower Provinces, Bengal, miles 
inch, additions and corrections March, 1896.—District Jessore, Presidency 
Division, Lower Provinces, Bengal, miles inch, and corrections 
1896.—District Khulna, Presidency Division, Lower Provinces, Bengal, miles 
inch, additions and corrections May, 1893.—District Lower 
Provinces, Behar, Bengal, miles additions and corrections 
April, 1896.—Conventional signs used topographical maps, 1896.—Con- 
ventional signs used topographical maps for reduction. 
(Stanford, Agent.) 


Japan. Rein. 
Das Seebeben von Juni 1896 von Rein. Seale 1,000,000 
stat. miles inch. Petermann’s Jahrgang 1897, 
Tafel Perthes, Gotha, 1897. Presented the Publisher. 


AFRICA. 

Abyssinia. Istituto Cartografico Italiano. 
Schizzo Dimostrativo della Regione compresa tra Scale 
333,000 stat. miles inch. Istituto Italiano. Roma, 
1897. Presented the Istituto Italiano. 
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Egyptian Sudan. Istituto Cartografico Italiano. 

Carta del Teatro della Guerra nel Sudan Egiziano, tratta dalle migliori 
recenti carte militari inglesi per cura dell’ Istituto Cartografico Italiano. Scale 
2,000,000 stat. miles inch. Presented the Istituto 


Italiano. 
GENERAL. 
The World. Peucker. 
Atlas fiir Handelsschulen, gezeichnet und redigiert von Dr. Peucker. Fach- 


bearbeitet von Dr. Th. Cicalek, Professor der Wiener Handels- 
Akademie, Rothang. Fachlehrer a/d. Weiss’schen Beamtenschuloer- 
Handelsschule und Dr. Karl Zehden, Regierungsrath, Professor der 
Wiener Handelsakademie. Wien, 1896. Verlag von Artaria Co. Price 
Presented the Publishers. 

All the principal this atlas are orographically coloured, and numerous 
diagrams are given illustrating the wealth and trade the several countries. 
Communications land and sea are laid down, and the end the atlas plans 
the principal cities the world are given. 

The World. Philip. 


Philip’s New Handy General Atlas the World—a series plates, containing 

over 120 maps and plans, illustrating physical, political, and commercial geo- 

graphy. Edited George Philip, Junr., With complete Index 

over 100,000 names. London: George Philip Son, 10s. 

Several maps have been added the present edition this utlas, and those 
correction have been revised. now contains 120 maps and plans, and 
good useful atlas for general reference. 


CHARTS. 


United States Charts. 


Pilot Charts the North Atlantic and North Pacific Oceans for February, 1897. 
U.8. Department the Navy, Bureau Navigation. Published Washington, 
D.C., December, 1896, the Hydrographic Office. Charles Sigsbee, commander 


Hydrographic Office. 


Hydrographer. Presented the U.S. Hydrographic Office. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Sandwich Islands, Samoa, etc. Swinton. 
Fourteen Photographs Hawaii, Samoa, and St. Helena, taken Colonel 
Swinton, Presented Colonel Swinton, 
The set photographs contains eleven views illustrating the the 


Sandwich Islands, and portrait native schoolmistress, one view taken the 
island St. Helena, and one Samoan hut. 


South Africa. Wootton Isaacson. 
Fifty-eight Photographs South-East Africa, including scenes Capetown, 
Natal, Zululand, Coast Ports, and Suez, taken Wootton 

This interesting series photographs taken Wootton during 
his travels South and Africa. are many characteristic views the 
scenery the country adjacent the coast, and the different towns the Cape 
Colony, Natal, the Transvaal, and East Africa. 


South Central Africa. 


Forty-one Photographs the Marotse Country, Falls, Mashikolumbwe 

Country, taken Captain St. Gibbons, 1895-96. Presented Captain 

St. Gibbons. 

The photographs, taken Captain Gibbons during his recent travels Africa, 
form valuable addition the Among them are some the 
Mashikolumwi country and people, which are great interest. 


N.B.—It would greatly add the value the collection Photo- 
graphs which has been established the Map all the Fellows 
the Society who have taken photographs during their travels, would 
forward copies them the Map Curator, whom they will 
acknowledged. Should the donor have purchased the photographs, 


will useful for reference the name the photographer and his 
address are given. 
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